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The sky’s the limit 


PR photo 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY HONORS BRASS QUINTET: Kristin A. 
_ Jurkscheit, French horn; Robert G. Rittberg, tuba; Rod MacDonald, trumpet; 
Seth Wish, trumpet; and Michael Zion, trombone. The group will play at Open 
House May ra 


About the musicians 


* Kristin Jurkscheit was principal horn player in the New England 
Conservatory’s Youth Chamber Orchestra and has performed with 
the Boston Civic Orchestra since 1985. 

e Robert Rittberg, tuba, has played with the Boston Philharmonic, 
the NECC Symphony Orchestra and the Wind Ensemble and the 
Youth Chamber Orchestra. 

¢ Rod MacDonald, trumpet, has performed with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Boston Philharmonic. He has been a soloist 
with the Brandeis Chamber Orchestra. 

¢ Michael Zion, trombone, is a member of the Boston Philharmonic, 
the Boston Civic Orchestra and the Tanglewood Music Center. He 
has also performed with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

® Seth Wish has played trumpet with Symphony Pro Musica and 
the North Shore Orchestra. 


_ Seating anangements. : 
_ Two students are battling for a seat on the 


Inside Story 


ot air balloons, kite flying 
stunts, a craft fair and a flea 
market, and jazz bands will be 


among the highlights of a day- 
long open house for area residents at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College May 2. 


“The Sky’s The Limit At Northern 
Essex”’ is the theme for the day’s events 
which will kick-off with the launching of 
10 hot air balloons shortly after dawn. 

The day will feature activities design- 
ed for the entire family as well as on-the- 
spot registration for summer and fall 
classes. 

Among the events will be a kite-making 
workshop, classroom demonstrations and 
displays, lift-off pancake breakfast, inter- 
national foods, a Kiwanis bike rodeo, and 
photography contest. 


Also, professional kite-flyers will per- 
form kite-flying stunts and demonstrate 
a number of unique kites, including a five- 
foot high, three-dimensional kite shaped 
like a clipper ship. 


A series of cultural events will include 
performances by Still Point Dance, the 
New England Conservatory Brass 
Quintet, the 12-piece Caribbean band La 
Gran Familia, drama presentations, a 
festival of high school jazz bands, and 
The Souls, a popular local rock band. 
There will also be an afternoon karate 
display and demonstration. 


All events will be free. There will be a 
charge for food and other purchases. 

To acquaint visitors with special educa- 
tional opportunities and classroom 
facilities at Northern Essex, a number of 
faculty representing academic and conti- 
nuing education programs and courses 
will put on demonstrations and answer 
questions. 

One of the highlights of the day will be 
the hot air balloons which will take off 
around 7 a.m. and again about 5 p.m., ac- 
cording to Ed Lappies, the balloonmeister 
who will be coordinating the flights. 


(Continued on page 22) 


Balloonmeister set 
to fly high in the sky 


by Lois Hogan 

A symphony orchestra has its conduc- 
tor. A baseball game has its umpire. And 
who runs the colorful world of hot air 
ballooning? Why, the balloonmeister, of 
course. 

“Balloonmeister”’ is the fanciful title 
given to the person in charge of coor- 
dinating a hot air balloon event, such as 
the upcoming rally for the Open House 
at Northern Essex Saturday, May 2. 

Organizing the rally will be veteran 
balloonist Ed Lappies of Hillsboro, N.H., 
one of only three or four such 
balloonmeisters in New England. He has 
been a balloonmeister for nearly 15 years 
and has supervised more than 30 rallies. 


“There’s nothing quite like hot air 
ballooning,” says Lappies, 53, who says 
he’s been flying things since his bing? 


Not taking sides 
Some members of the faculty association 
_ want students to take a stand i 


the union’s con- 


_ tinuing battle with President John R. Dimitry. The 
senate pledges Peulrallty and ues ee sup- 


_ ports the decision. 
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crime novelists, 
during a talk 
ee entertain 


year in high school when he got his fixed- 
wings pilot license. In 1970, he bought his 
first hot air balloon. Since that time, he 
has owned several and logged over 2,000 
hours of balloon flying time. 

Made of arip-stop polyester fabric, the 
balloons require 1,200 yards of material 
and nearly five miles of thread. The 
typical balloon will tower some seven 
stories high and weigh about two-and-one 
half tons when filled with air. 


The rally at Northem Essex will feature 
10 of the multi-colored giant balloons, 
each capable of carrying two passengers 
and a pilot. Costing anywhere from 
$16,000 to $25,000 each, the balloons are 
all privately owned and flown by licens- 
ed pilots who have earned FAA certifica- 
tion for hot air balloon flying. 


Legislative luncheor 
“Senate news . 
“Stillpoint Xi 
Mawhinney 6 


‘Bunny madnes 
Trustee election 
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Dimitry 
presses 
for tech 
building 
funding 


Observation 


Window 


by Kristen King 
resident John R. Dimitry 
urged state legislators at a 
meeting April 3 to recommend 
funding for a technology building 
in the public higher education capital 
outlay bill. 

He told area representatives and 
senators of the college’s need for $7.5 
million for a technology building, over 
and above the $18.7 million recommended 
by Gov. Michael Dukakis and the board 
of regents. 

The technology building was originally 
part of the college’s budget plan, but it 
was rejected. Dimitry now wants the 
legislature to include the building in the 
capital outlay bill. 

He also said that the $11 million 
recommended for the Lawrence 
Education Employment Project (LEEP) 
is an “underestimate” and that the 
project could cost twice as much. In 
addition, Dimitry asserted that the 
$538,000 maintenance budget is 
insufficient. 

The $18.7 million capital outlay bill is 
- currently in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Dimitry expects the 
legislature to debate the bill and reach a 
vote on it by late spring. 

In other news, the college is facing 
charges of harassment with regard to 
LEEP teachers. 

The Massachusetts Teachers 
Association has filed charges with the 
labor relations committee for 
“restraining, coercing and interfering 
with employees in exercising their rights 
under the law.” 

A college representative must appear 
before the labor relations committee for 
a hearing May 21, Faculty Association 
President Joseph Rizzo said. 

In response to the charges, Dimitry 
stated he is not personally involved in the 
hearing. “I’m not clear on what it is 
about, but I think it has to do with 3 
positions (at LEEP).” 


There are 25 employees at the 
Lawrence campus, he explained, but only 
a single (01) (permanent, full-time with 
fringe benefits) position. 

The college is currently advertising 
several 01 LEEP positions in area 
newspapers. 

In regard to another union-related 
issue, the faculty association asserts that 
Dimitry is ‘‘breaking the law’’ in 
attempting to convert the division of 
continuing education nursing program to 
the day division with state funding. 

Law Chapter 15, section 16 states that 
summer and evening courses may be held, 
provided no expense to the state is 
incurred. 

Dimitry maintains that the law can be 
easily changed via elimination of the final 
clause prohibiting public support of 
courses. 

The legislature could choose to allow 
funding of continuning education 
programs that have “redeeming social 
aspects,” Dimitry said in reference to the 
selection of the nursing program. Nursing 
was chosen on the basis of expense to 
continuing education students ($109 per 
credit as compared with $51.60 per credit 
for other continuing education courses) 
and because it is a matriculated program. 


luncheon. 


REP. BARBARA HILDT, D-Amesbury, and Marjorie Goudreault, chairman of board of trustees, confer during the legislative 


Pledge of support 


Legislators promise to back day care center 


by Lynne Brown 

Area legislators pledged their support 
for a day care center and a new Lawrence 
campus to President John R. Dimitry at 
the annual legislative luncheon held on 
campus Friday, April 3. 

Gov. Michael S. Dukakis removed 
items from the budget recommended for 
Northern Essex by the state board of 
regents. Dimitry and his staff presented 
their case for the preservation of budget 
recommendations to the local legislative 
delegation. Dimitry hopes that the local 
legislators will help him persuade the 
House and Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittees to restore the discarded items to 
the fiscal 1987 budget. 


The regents recommended $320,000 
for a day care facility. The governor 
diverted the request into a pool fund of 
$3 million for all state colleges and univer- 
sities. Each college will have to fight for 
its share of the day care pool money, in- 
stead of being funded on an individual 
basis in the original budget. 

Sen. Nicholas J. Costello, D-— 
Amesbury, expressed concern over the 
lack of adequate day care facilities. He 


maintained providing day care facilities 
for the children of students will be an in- 
vestment in the future. 

Education should be made accessible to 
the people by removing barriers such as 
problems with child care. 


The regents recommended $11 million 
for the Lawrence campus, $1.1 million of 
which the governor approved for fiscal 
year ‘88. Dimitry said that a first rate 
campus cannot be developed in Lawrence 
for even $11 million. He looks at the 
governor’s allotment as “good faith 
money.” 


Dimitry requested that the delegation 
understand that ‘we can make a dif- 
ference in Lawrence.” Dimitry reminded 
the legislators that 25 years ago NECC 
was supposed to be located in Lawrence. 

State Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D— 
Lawrence, praised the college for the 
“remarkable impact Northern Essex has 
had on the entire Merrimack Valley.” 
Blanchette claimed that the expansion of 
the Central Catholic site would be “a 
tremendous boost to North Lawrence.” 

The governor's presidential ambitions 


were discussed at the meeting. Rep. 
Frank A. Emilio, D—Haverhill, felt the 
1987 fiscal budget would move swiftly 
through both the House and Senate 
because of the governor’s candidacy. 
Emilio said, “In the final analysis, you 
will see very little change in the budget.” 

Sen. Robert C. Buell, R—Boxford, 
jested that if a leaf blew in the window 
the governor would sign it. 

Rep. Barbara A. Hildt, D—Amesbury, 
cautioned Dimitry and her colleagues 
that the state is dealing with limited 
resources. Hildt explained it is doubtful 
any budget increases will be possible. 
Doubting the governor’s candidacy was 
a factor she said realistically it must be 
recognized that there are other basic 
human needs areas to be budgeted for 
besides education. 

Dimitry maintained that he will con- 
tinue his efforts to have an additional $7 
million funded for a technology building. 
Funding was rejected by both the regents 
and the governor. 

Other members of the legislature pre- 
sent at the meeting included Reps. 
Thomas Palumbo, R—Newbury and 
Susan C. Tucker, D—Andover. 


Union grieves contract ‘violations’ 


by Kristen King 
he faculty association is in the 
process of grieving the 
administration for alleged 
contract violations in regard to 
the AT&T instructional program, Faculty 
Association President Joseph Rizzo said. 
“Math teachers have volunteered to 
teach in Andover, leaving a lack of 
coverage for math courses on campus,” 
he explained, adding that some classes 
have been cancelled as a result. 

Although he recognizes the success of 
the program, Rizzo says it should not be 
given priority over classes held on this 
campus. 

Student Jerome Conner, said his 
engineering mechanics class had to be 
rescheduled to accommodate his teacher’s 
instruction time at AT&T. 


Another problem with the program, 
Rizzo says, is that teachers who work at 
AT&T are not allowed snow days, which 
is a violation of the contract. 

He also complains that some teachers 


at the plant have been asked to “slow 
down” the pace of their instructions for 
students having difficulty with material, 
resulting in classes extending beyond the 
eight-week period. 

While teachers are not required to do 
so, Rizzo maintains that the practice is 
“not fair’ to students here who must 
“make it or break it” in the allotted time. 
AT&T students must complete the same 
amount of work as NECC students in half 
the time. 


In other union issues, the college must 
send a representatives to appear before 
the state labor relations committee, May 
21, for a hearing. 

The committee charges 
administration with harassment of 
Lawrence Education Employment 
Project (LEEP) teachers, Rizzo says. 

He alleges that Dean of Academic 
Affairs Robert McDonald has attempted 
to “‘demoralize” LEEP teachers, a charge 
McDonald denies. 


the 


The union claims that the 
administration cut the pay in September 
1986 of the program’s teachers whose 
salaries as 03 personnel (temporary, part- 
time, without benefits), the 
administration sets. McDonald says that 
not only were no pay cuts made, but also, 
LEEP teachers received a pay increase 
this semester. 

“We are restructuring the whole LEEP 
program,” he says, adding that the 
college has recently posted state- 
approved 01 positions (permanent, full- 
time, with benefits), necessitating 
“adjustments” in 03 teachers’ job 
descriptions. He concedes’ to 
“adjustments” being made in teachers’ 
hours, which Rizzo says were cuts. 

The faculty association president says 
that the new 01 positions will result in the 
loss of 03 teachers’ jobs, which McDonald 
says will not happen. Rizzo also states 
that 03 teachers should be allowed to 
transfer to 01 position, instead of hiring 
teachers from outside LEEP. ; 


Shawn Gearin photo 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY meets with members of the student senate. 


Talks focus 


by Paul Vitagliano 

When President John R. Dimitry was 
obliged to cancel his appearance at the 
April 1 senate meeting, the topic of 
discussion focused on senate participa- 
tion at All College Day April 30 and Open 
House May 2, as well as the approval of 
two new clubs at the college. 

The senate voted to authorize spending 
$800 of program board funds for hiring 
La Gran Familiga to play at open house. 

The group discussed the cost of ren- 
ting the dunk tank to be used at All Col- 
lege Day. They talked of the possibility 
of having the maintenance department 
build one and the problems of storing the 
tank later. They might rent a tank for 
$300 a day. 

A motion to ask the faculty association 
to take charge of the cookout for All Col- 
lege Day passed. It was decided $1 will 
be charged each person. 

Another activity approved for the 
event was a contest of volleyball and 
basketball between students and faculty, 


on events 


with admission going toward student 
scholarships. 

Representatives of the newly formed 
kite club appeared to request acceptance 
as a club. The group will meet the first 
Saturday on the month in C-219 from 9 
a.m to 2:30 p.m. It plans to conduct a 
workshop at Open House for people to 
make and fly kites. 

Also accepted was the new fantasy role- 
playing club, which plans games on cam- 
pus during lunch hours or after 3 p.m. The 
group asked no funds. They will meet 
with Arthur Signorelli to obtain an 
assignment for a meeting place. 


Officers of the senate include Tom 
Iacobucci, president; Christine Keenan, 
vice-president; Sue Poirier, secretary; 
Cathy Ward, secretary pro-tem; and 
Rhonda Imonti, treasurer. Other 
members are Tom Ellis, Brian Smith, 
David Costa, Diane Perry, David. 
O'Keefe, Tom Lucia, Lou Yarid and 
Jerome Conner. 


Recommended allocations 


Clubs 


Film Series 
Observer 

Parnassus 

WRAZ 

Television Club 
Drama Club 

Dance Club 

Music Club 

Chorale Club 
Contemporary Affairs 
Photography Club 
LPN Club 

Veteran’s Club 

Rad. Tech. Club 
Open Door Chapter 
Amer. Sign Language 
Behav. Science Club 
Deaf Club 

Nursing Club 

Social Club 
International Studies 
Paralegal Club 
Weightlifting Club 
Ski Club 

Outing Club 

Health Services 
O.S.D. 

Office Expenses 
Contingencies 
College Van 
Program Board 
Game Room 
Intramural Program 
Mens Basketball 
Womens Basketball 
Mens Baseball 
Womens Softball 
Mens Soccer 
Administrative Account 
Athletic Trainer 
Hispanic Cultural Club 
Student Government 
Salaries 


1986/87 
Allocations 
$5,000 
27,000 


10,000 


1987/88 
Request 
$5,000 
30,000 
1,800 5,070 3,600 
2,700 5,100 1,500 
850 1,700 100 
2,695 7,250 3,750 
19,465 11,000 
3,100 400 
1,850 400 
3,000 1,800 
0 0 
1,550 400 
1,550 400 
400 300 
1,100 600 
1,300 700 
800 800 


1987/88 
Allocation 
$3,000 
28,300 


3,000 
1,200 
1,700 

0 


0 
3,790 
2,125 

0 

410 
2,400 
3,500 
1,100 

26,510 
5,000 
12,600 

0 

7,000 
23,000 


3,950 
9,600 
9,600 
6,300 
5,950 
5,200 
3,800 
1,400 
800 
3,800 
43,607.10 


3,000 
43,607.10 


The following clubs received funding out of surplus to purchase equipment. 

Film Series, $1,000; Observer, 1,000; WRAZ, 2,000; Television Club, 1,600; Drama Club, 1,500; 
Music Club, 1,750; Chorale Club, 1,750; Deaf Club, 150; Weightlifting Club, 1,400; Office for 
Students with Disabilities, 4,000; and College Van, 7,000. 
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Dimitry tackles 
thorny issues 


by Paul Vitagliano 
he union — board of regents 
contract negotiations, his 
censorship by the statewide board 
of directors and the layoff problem 
at AT&T were just a few of the issues 
dealt with by President John R. Dimitry 
when he met with the student senate 
yesterday. 


The student senate has taken a posi- 
tion of neutrality in the union- 
administration contract squabble. Presi- 
dent Dimitry’s talk was in response to 
remarks made by Phelps Laszlo, faculty 
association member, at a senate meeting 
in early March. 

A major part of Dimitry’s talk pertain- 
ed to the negotiations. The president 
seemed hopeful about the situation, yet 
reluctant to assure the senate of a quick 
resolution. He said that at the present 
time the only major issue is that of an- 
nual salary increase. 

The union wants a seven percent in- 
crease after the first year, a seven and one 
half percent increase after the second, and 
an eight and one half percent increase 
after the third. 


The board of regents offered increases 
of seven percent after the first and second 
year, and an increase of eight percent at 
the end of the third year. Dimitry said, 
“You people might look at the difference 
and say, ‘Oh, what’s half a percent,’ and 
we are closer to an agreement, but it is 
the last outstanding issue and I don’t 


think the regents will move on this.” 

Dimitry also informed the senate of a 
new twist in the negotiations, one that 
deals with sexual discrimination. The 
board of regents agrees to the union con- 
tract proposal only in the cases of the 
underpaid women teachers. They feel that 
a great number of underpaid faculty 
members are women and should have 
first priority. 


Will the contract dispute be settled by 
the end of the school year? Dimitry is un- 
sure; however, he did tell the senate, 
“that regardless, the student body should 
keep cool, keep calm, do not let anything 
interfere with the orderly educational 
process.” 

Dimitry also spoke of his disappoint- 
ment in being censured by the statewide 
board of directors and the faculty’s vote 
of “‘no confidence’’ by a ratio of 3 to 1. 
He said, ‘‘It (the censure) never happen- 
ed before. I felt I was in good standing 
and felt it had a lot to do with my duty 
of giving advice to the board of regents.” 


The re-education of laid-off AT&T 
workers was also touched upon by 
Dimitry. He said that there will be a 
significant layoff April 17, but he was un- 
sure of its effect on NECC. 

The half-hour discussion of issues 
crucial to students ended on a lighter 
note. Will President Dimitry go into the 
dunk tank at all College Day, and Open 
House? 


Trustees accept fee hike - 
to boost teachers’ pay 


by Kristen King 
n an April 1 meeting, the board of 
trustees accepted a motion to charge 
a flat rate for division of continuing 
education courses. 

The flat rate would mean a 14 percent 
increase to $60 per credit and $128 per 
credit for nursing courses. Under the new 
rates, the current $5 per credit institu- 
tional education fee and the $10 per 
semester registration fee would be 
discontinued. 


Half of the'increase will be used to pay 
teachers’ salaries and the other seven per- 
cent will be used to balance the division’s 
budget. 

President John R. Dimitry stated that 
even with the increase, Northern Essex’s 
continuing education’s tuition will remain 
below that of colleges like the Universi- 
ty of Lowell, Merrimack and New Hamp- 
shire colleges. 

In other business, the board discussed 
the college’s sexual harrassment com- 
plaint and grievance procedure. 

The college has established a resource 
group of counselors trained in mediation 
to deal with student complaints of sexual 
harrassment. 


Personnel director Steven Fabbrucci 
said the idea behind the resource group 
is to create an unintimidating environ- 
ment for students encountering harass- 
ment to voice their problems. 

The board voted to accept a donation 
of $10,000 in electronic equipment from 
the AT&T’s college gift program. 

Also accepted was a motion to establish 
a technology trust fund and correspon- 
ding bank account for the fund. 


Donations are being solicited from 
area businesses and industries which will 
be used for the development of a printed 
circuit/environmental laboratory on 
campus. 

President Dimitry recommended to the 
board that members attend an upcoming 
forum on radiological emergency 


Northern Essex’s continuing 
education tuition will remain 
below colleges like the 
University of Lowell ... 


response and the Seabrook Nuclear 
Power Plant at Phillips Exeter Academy 
Thursday, April 16. 

The purpose of the forum is to discuss 
safety issues and concerns for educational 
institutions. 


Speaking for the college, which is two 
miles outside the 10 mile evacuation 
radius, Dimitry said, ‘We’re not pro or 
con (nuclear power), but we’re concerned. 
He added that in the event of a nuclear 
disaster, Route 495 would be inaccessible, 
causing tremendous traffic problems for 
Route 110. 

Dimitry also encouraged board 
members to attend the Regional Institute 
on Deafness to be held April 23 and 24 
at Ashworth-by-the-Sea in Hampton, 
N.H. 

The institute is sponsored by the 
Gallaudet Regional Center at Northern 
Essex, the New Hampshire Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


In accordance with the college’s collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, the board ap- 
proved the appointment of Lawrence 
McKenna as full-time janitor at a salary 
of $13,450.32 a year. 

President Dimitry announced that 
Father John Deegan, president of Mer- 
rimack College, will be this year’s com- 
mencement speaker May 30. 
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Stillpoint XIII 


he April 24 opening of the 
thirteenth annual production of 
Northern Essex’s dance company 
Stillpoint, is drawing near. 

This year’s show holds a variety of 
dance entertainment — modern, jazz, 
modern ballet, and tap dance will be 
featured. 

Music will be from the Jets, Wham!, 
David Bowie, Patti LaBelle, Whitney 
Houston, and from the soundtracks of 
“Sudden Impact,” “The Breakfast Club’’ 
and “Beverly Hills Cop.” 


A highlight of the show will be a jazz 
piece, choreograped by Steve Fladger, ar- 
tistic director of Action Dance Theater. 

Elaine Mawhinney, artistic director of 
Stillpoint, has done the choreography for 
apiece called Tapestries, She was inspired 
by the painting Lake on Fire, by Gerald 
Shertzer. Music will be by Scriabin and 
Debussy. 

Mary Stone choreographed a tap 
number, ‘Song of India,” by Tommy 
Dorsey . .. also to ‘The Dude,” from ‘The 
Breakfast Club,’’ which features Chris 
Rowse and Alberto Gomez. 


Other members of the company who 
have designed dances are Jacqui Young, 
Lisa Ring, and Naomi Roberts — who 
have each done a jazz number. Viva 
Mikhail has created two other modern 
pieces. 

There will be a trio performance by 
Naomi Roberts, Nadine Sippel and Diana 
Lewis to Whitney Houston’s ‘The 
Greatest Love of All.” 


Presenting solo performances will be 
Mawhinney, Young and Mikhail. Other 
members of the company are Alan 
Belander, Elizabeth Bridgewater, Lynn 
Burns, Burlinda Catlett, Arina Dalton, 
Lisa Dambrosia, Deborah Foucault, 
Alberto Gomez, Nancy Ippolito. 

Lauren Jette, Debbie Karram, Ellen 
Marshall, Colleen McGonagle, Kathy 
Molleur, Lauren Pothier, Aimee Richard- 
son, Cara Savastano, Jeanine Smith and 
Susan White. 


The dance company is made up entire- 
ly of NECC students. Mawhinney says, 
“We are rehearsing constantly. The 
dancers are living on that floor.”’ 


The production will run for two 
weekends, April 24 — 25, and May 1 — 
2; and will be held in the Physical Educa- 
tion Building. 

The rehearsing won't stop there — still 
to come in May is the company’s annual 
performance at the State House. 


Chuck Larrabee photos 
‘TILLPOINT DANCERS rehearse. Per- 
ormances are Friday and Saturday, 
pril 24 and 25, and May 1 and 2 at 8 p.m. 


NECC hosts concert 


Finegold featured 


As part of Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College's spring concert series, the En- 
dicott Chamber Ensemble under the 
direction of Raymond Loring with flute 
soloist Michael Finegold performed a free 
concert Sunday, April 12, at the Bentley 
Library Conference Center. 

The program of baroque, classical, and 
contemporary works for flute and string 
orchestra included Vivaldi’s concerto in 
F major-Opus 10, No. 1, “La Tempesta 
di Mare”’ for flute and strings; Handel’s 
Aria from the Concerto Grosso, opus 6, 
No. 12; the world premiere of James 
Heinke’s ‘Autumn Rhythm,”’ which was 
commissioned by Endicott College; 
Bach's “Air from Suite No. 3 in D Ma- 
jor” with violin soloist Gerald Mordis; 


and the second and third movements of 
Leopold Hofmann’s “Concerto in D Ma- 
jor’’ for flute and string orchestra. 

A resident of Andover, flutist Michael 
Finegold is a graduate of Brooklyn Col- 
lege and the Yale University School of 
Music. He is an associate professor of 
music at Northern Essex Community 
College and performs with the Lowell 
Opera Company, the Merrimack Lyric 
Opera Company, the North Shore Music 
Theater Orchestra, and Winiker Swing 
Orchestra. 

On Friday, April 10 at noon, composer 
James Heinke lectured at Northern Essex 
Community College on his new work, 
“Autumn Rhythm,” and played tape 
recordings of his music, 


PROF. MICHAEL FINEGOLD. 


File photo 


Monet, Hooper 
art displayed 
in library 


A collection of Monet and Hopper 
prints are currently on display at the 
Bentley Library. These were recently pur- 
chased by Northern Essex Community 
College and will be placed in several 
classrooms. ‘They should provide a bet- 
ter atmosphere,”’ says Arthur Signorelli, 
gallery coordinator. These art additions 
are part of a program to beautify the 
campus. 

Paintings by Monet, French Impres- 
sionist, can be viewed throughout the 
third floor gallery. 

The Hopper prints are in the hallway 
outside President John Dimitry’s office. 
Hopper was a 20th conbury’ American 
painter from New York... o HNO? 
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An evening of enchantment at spring concert series 


Piano concert offers musical mix 


by Cathy Ward 

A stunning performance by pianist 
Elaine Mawhinney treated a charmed au- 
dience to a delightful evening of enchant- 
ment in the Bentley Library April 3. 

The third in a series of spring concerts, 
Mawhinney’s recital featured an exquisite 
repertoire of musical selections from the 
Classical, Romantic and Modern periods. 

Mawhinney, chairperson of the creative 
arts department, performed against a 
background of Nordia Kay watercolors, 
now on exhibit in the library gallery. She 
created musical portraits of her own, 
however, as she skillfully fingered the 
keyboard of the college’s newly-acquired 
Falcone. 

Portions of her carefully-chosen 
repertoire were selected for pure audience 
delight; others because of her love for the 
composer and his music; and still others 
for their deep, personal significance. 

Beethoven's ‘‘Sonata in C sharp 
minor,” often referred to as ‘“‘Moonlight 
Sonata,” offered a deep and moving in- 
troduction to the evening’s entertain: 
ment. Sober overtones dominated the 
contrasting themes of the three 
movements. The soft, tranquilmelody of 
“Adagio sostenuto”’ gave way to the 
lighter tone and bolder tempo of 
“Allegretto,” preparing the way for the 
tragic mood and accelerated pace of 
“Presto agitato.” 

Mawhinney delighted her audience 
with two selections by Claude Debussy. 
The luscious, floating tones of ‘‘Clair de 
Lune” provided an emotional experience 
for the audience and a demonstration of 
Mawhinney’s skill as she deftly executed 
the flowery arpeggios of this beautiful 
piece. 

The second Debussy selection, 
“Reflets dans l'eau,” represented a 
special love of Mawhinney’s-the ocean, 
her “favorite place to be.”’ Colorful im- 
pressions established a harmonic mood in 
this pictorial piece. Her keyboard artistry 
so effec tively created the idea of flicker- 
ing images in water, one could almost 
“see” the ripples. 

The haunting melodies of ‘‘Prelude in 
G sharp minor, Op. 32, No. 12,” and 
“Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5,”’ by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, offered elegant ex- 
pressions of both the Romantic and 
Modern periods. Rachmaninoff is 
Mawhinney’s favorite composer and, she 
feels, one who combines the best of both 
periods. 

Disciplined practice and study in 
childhood developed in Mawhinney a 
keen sense of concentration and an excep- 
tional memory. 

“Memory slips,’’ she says, ‘‘are 
something all performers worry about.” 
Prior to this, her ‘‘comeback” concert, 
(she performed her last solo when she was 
14) she experienced that same trepida- 
tion. ‘A performer must have a sense of 
the whole, be able to recover from a 
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ELAINE MAWHINNEY presents piano concert April 3. 


memory slip, get right back to the 
music.”’ Her performance proved she has 
this ability; she is secure now about 
future concerts. 

She says ‘‘warm-up’’’ recital 
beforehand, for colleagues and friends, 
also helps to relieve pre-concert jitters. 

Mawhinney abandoned piano as a 
teenager to pursue other interests. Her 
lifelong desire to dance developed into a 
reality in college, and then a desire to 
perfect her music inspired her to return 
to piano in recent years. Presently work- 
ing on a second master’s degree at Lowell 
University, she finds that specialized 
study, augmented with public perfor- 
mances, provides the motivation to learn 
and to play with perfection. 

Besides teaching dance at the college 
and playing the piano, she is currently 
writing two books and plans on teaching 
a humanities course in the fall. “I’ve come 
full circle,’ she beams, “I’m doing 
everything I love to do!”’ 

Mawhinney is excited about the 
Falcone piano, with its unsurpassed 
dynamic range and supreme technical 
responsiveness. ‘‘It can do no wrong,” she 
says. ‘‘It is a pleasure to play on it.” 

The Falcone, a fully customized instru- 
ment, designed and crafted by the 
Falcone Piano Company in Haverhill, was 
recently acquired by the college with the 
help of the Greater Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce Arts Foundation and the Nor- 


She created musical portraits 
of her own as she skillfully 
fingered the keyboard of the 
college’s newly acquired 
Falcone. 


39 


thern Essex Community College 


Foundation. 

Mawhinney is thrilled at the support 
for the arts on the campus of Northern 
Essex. The expanding music series, the 
Falcone piano, the gallery at the Bentley 
Library, drama and dance productions-— 
all blend harmoniously to create an arts 


program here, that Mawhinney feels, sur- 
passes those on many major college 
campuses, 

Mawhinney brought the first half of 
her program to a vibrant close with her 
rendition of the bold and energetic 
“Ritual Fire Dance” by Spanish com- 


poser Manuel DeFalla. 

Music of Frederic Chopin dominated 
the entire second half of the recital. 
Mawhinney feels most comfortable with 
this composer whose compositions she 
has performed since she was 5. 


She thrilled her audience with her 
beautiful rendition of ‘Fantasie Im- 
promptu.” The spirited tempo of this 
piece was contrasted by its dreamy mid- 
dle section from which the popular 
American song, “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows,”’ was derived. Mawhinney 
calls this her ‘‘signature piece.” 

“T’ve been playing it since I was 
seven,” she explains. The ‘‘rainbow” idea 
also sums up her life. ‘‘I’m idealistic. I’m 
always reaching for something more. 
Music, dance, writing, literature. I’m try- 
ing for*it all. That’s my rainbow!” 

Haunted by the dreamy, sweet-flowing 
melody of “Nocturne in D flat minor, Op. 
27, No. 2,” when she first heard it last Oc- 
tober, Mawhinney responded to its com- 
pelling bid and eagerly chose it as part of 
her repertoire. ‘I knew that I would just 
have to play that,’ she says. 

Two ballades by Chopin presented 
Mawhinney with her most difficult 
challenge in the recital. “Ballade in F 
minor, Op. 52,” journeyed from the sad 
and somber tone of its gentle introduction 
to the magnificence of its thunderous 
completion. “Ballade in G minor” offered 
a series of lyrical melodies punctuated by 
sudden rushes of drama. 

Most performers choose one ballade per 
performance; she ambitiously and skillful- 
ly performed two. “‘Ballades are the most 
difficult pieces to execute,” she explains. 
“Every note requires total concen- 
tration.” 


The ability to concentrate is deeply in- 
grained in Mawhinney, who began play- 
ing piano when she was 4. Daily eight- 
hour practice sessions, plus intensive 
school study, captivated the major part 
of her life for ten years, preparing her for 
future endeavors. Typical conditioning 
elements experience in the average 
childhood— T.V., the media, etc.— were 
absent in her absorbing daily routine. 
Consequently, she became independent, 
generated her own laws and developed a 
world view devoid of categories and 
labels. 

“T tend to think abstractly; I don’t 
pigeonhole people or situations. I consider 
this one of the most valuable things in my 
life today.”’ 

Mawhinney believes that one purpose 
for education is to “‘de-condition’”’— to in- 
spire people to focus on what is real, not 
on what has been socially conditioned in- 
to them. 

“That has always been one of my ma- 
jor reasons for teaching literature. The 
less we are conditioned and dependent on 
external attitudes, the freer and happier 
we will be.’’ 


Graphic novelist gives NECC talk 


by Joan Kingsbury 

Posters of Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Firehouse Alive fund 
drive project in Newburyport are ex- 
amples of the commercial art of Lance 
Hidey. 

A well-known graphic novelist, Hidey 
was recently a guest speaker at a creative 
arts lecture at Northern Essex Commun- 
ity College. 


As a fine arts major at Yale Universi- 
ty, he came to realize ‘“‘the most effective 
art is that which people can see.’’ He 
switched to commercial art and became 
involved with copper etchings, word 
engravings, posters, and book designs. 

Photographers represent a very fine 
kind of painting, Hidey said. He worked 
with Ansel Adams and did the designs in 
his boek “Ansel Adams— Yosemite and 
the Range of Life.” 


Some of Hidey’s posters involve blen- 


ding colors which produce softer shades 
instead of the vibrant ones prevalent in 
his work. Posters are generally done in 
four to six colors; however, Hidey works 
with up to eight. All his posters are silk- 
screened, 


A common theme in his work is 
children and literature. Asked to do a 
poster for a nuclear disarmament group, 
he produced one which showed the op- 
timistic side of the issue with an infant 


playing with the world as a ball. 

Hidey claimed, ‘‘The highlight of my 
life was being in the delivery room dur- 
ing the birth of my daughter. It was an 
intense pleasure.” 


Several of his posters are based on 
photographs taken at Maudsley State 
Park in Newburyport, the town where 
Hidey and his family have lived for five 
years. 


College features watercolor display 
of noted Marblehead artist Nordia Kay 


The watercolors of well-known 
Marblehead artist Nordia Kay are on 
display until April 30 at Northern 
Essex’s Bentley Library conference 
center/gallery. The artist came to the col- 
lege Sunday, April 12. 

Kay received her bachelor of arts 
degree at Queen’s College, N.Y. and two 
master’s degrees at Columbia Universi- 
ty. She later studied with master painter 
Betty Lou Schlemm whom she credits as 
having a profound effect on her water- 
color technique. A life long student, Kay 
says, ‘“I’d never stop studying. If you 
stop, you're saying you know it all.”’ 

She has exhibited at numerous shows 
including one-woman exhibits at 
Brockton Art Museum, Salem Collo- 
quium, Marblehead Hooper Mansion, 


North Shore Community College, Abbot 
Library, Channel 2 Prudential, Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe in New York, the 
Marblehead Arts Festival, Ogunquit Art 
Center in Maine, Academic Artists in 
Springfield, the North Shore Arts 
Association in Gloucester and the Copley 
Member Shows in Boston. 

Originally wanting to be an architect, 
Kay is grateful her life has taken the turn 
it did. She claims to find artistic expres- 
sion of her love for architecture in her 
paintings of Marblehead and Salem street 
scenes, along with popular sites in 
Haverhill and the Merrimack Valley. 

The exhibit will be on display during 
regular operating hours of the college. For 
more information, call Arthur Signorelli, 
NECC facilities coordinator, at 374-3921. 
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RALPH MARTINESE and Shelia Cruickshank talk it over in student play. 


Sanders stars as Maria 


Women of Northern Essex are invited 
to a potluck dinner-theatre evening Fri- 
day, April 24. The dinner at Usha Sellers’ 
home in Reading will be followed by the 
opening night performance of 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Twelfth Night,” 
presented by the Quannapowit Players of 
Reading and starring Susan Sanders as 
Maria. Sanders is a drama professor at 
the college. 

Reservations are required. If you want 
to attend, send a check for $7 made out 
to Priscilla Bellairs no later than Friday, 
April 17. 

The dinner is at 5 p.m. Curtain for the 
play is 8:15 p.m. For more information, 
call Bellairs at ext. 5857 or Mary Jane 
Gillespie at ext. 3805. 


Twelve woman ensemble 
performs in Somerville 


Libana, a twelve-woman performing 
ensemble, will celebrate the unique ethnic 
musical heritage of women from around 
the world in a concert Saturday, May 16 
at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Square, Somerville. 

The ensemble will present music and 
dances of women’s lives that include old 
favorites as well as a new repertoire of the 
exuberant dance and harmonies of the 


Evening of Shakespeare 


File photo 
SUSAN SANDERS, coordinator of 
theatre. 


Balkans, Russia and more. 

Brilliantly costumed and accompanied 
by an array of instruments, Libana 
celebrates the lives of women past and 
present. 

Women at Northern Essex are invited 
to car pool to the concert. Tickets are 
$5.50 and must be ordered by April 20 
For more information, call Priscille 
Bellairs, ext. 5857, or Eleanor Hope 
McCarhy at ext. 5853. 


‘Dining 
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MORE ACTION FROM “The Dining Room.” AJ. 
Sullivan and Ralph Martinese. 


Room’ 


is a challenge 


by Chuck Larrabee 

Imagine watching several televisions at 
the same time, alternating from one to 
another, and not missing anything on any 
one T.V. That is the basic feeling you get 
when you see NECC’s Drama Society’s 
latest production The Dining Room. The 
play is produced by eight actors playing 
57 different parts altogether. The basic 
story line is adults viewing a dining room 
and reminiscing about their own 
childhood and what happened in their din- 
ing room. 


For the first ten minutes, the viewer is 
not really sure what is going on. The play 
goes from character to character and 


moves around in time. One minute there 
is an aristocratic family sitting down to 
breakfast and the next, a couple is argu- 
ing because she wants to use the antique 
dining table as a typing desk. Once the 
audience figures out how to follow the ac- 
tion, the play is rather enjoyable. It is not 
one of those dull productions where 
everyone falls asleep. The play challenges 
one’s ability to comprehend and retain 
knowledge of the scenes. 

The set used is simple, a dining room. 
There is a hutch, a picture on the wall, 
and of course a dining room table and 
chairs, Producing a play is not the easiest 
thing in the world. It is obvious that 


Once the audience figures out 
how to follow the action, the 
play is rather enjoyable. 


several hours of hard work went into 
perfecting the acting down to a tee. The 
actors — Janine Paquette, Ralph Mar- 
tiese, A.J. Sullivan, Sheila Cruickshank, 
Lou Farrell, Cyndi Rosa, and Tim Cook 
all do an outstanding job. The play is 
directed by Susan E. Sanders, who had 
her work cut out and produced yet 
another great show. 


The only drawback is that if you did 
not get out to see the play by the time you 
read this, it will be too late. Your best bet 
is to hope another play will soon be in the 
works. If the next one is as good as The 
Dining Room, you can’t go wrong. 


U-Lowell plays host 
to Atlanta Symphony 


The University of Lowell Center for the 
Performing and Visual Arts has announc- 
ed that the Friday, April 24 performance 
by the nationally renowned Atlanta Sym- 
phony has been moved from Durgin Hall 
on the University’s south campus to the 
more spacious 2,700 seat Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium in downtown 
Lowell. 


The Atlanta Symphony, led by conduc- 
tor Robert Shaw, was recently nominated 
for three 1987 Grammy Awards in 
Classical Recording. The ninety-four 
member symphony is recognized as an or- 
chestra of solid quality, while Shaw has 
been described as “one of the most 
musical conductors around.” 

The concert will feature an all-Russian 
program, with works composed by 
Mikhail Glinka (‘Russland & Ludmilla 


Overture’’), Modest Mussorgsky (‘‘Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition’) and Piotr 
Tchaikovsky (‘Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor”’), 

The Lowell performance marks the on- 
ly scheduled Greater Boston appearance 
by this nationally acclaimed symphonic 
orchestra, which will play at Carnegie 
Hall in New York the following week. 

Tickets are priced at $23.50, $19.50 and 
$15.50, with students, senior citizens and 
groups eligible for generous discounts. 
Tickets are now available at the 
Auditorium box office, all Ticketron 
outlets or by calling Teletron at 
1-800-382-8080. 


For more information, call the 
Auditorium at 454-2299 or the Center for 
the Performing and Visual Arts at 
459-0350. 
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SOME KIDS ARE HAPPY with the goodies they get on Easter Day, and some are not. 
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Rabbit Stew? 


SOME KIDS hate the Easter Bunny. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


BUT SOME KIDS just love the Easter 


Easter finery 


ALL DRESSED UP for the Easter 


parade. 


HIDING from the rabbit. 
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A holiday that 
= signifies spring 


Chocolate eggs and celebrations 


by Shawn Gearin 
For many people, Easter is a time 


for celebration. For a little girl, Easter . 


is the time for eggs and the Easter 
Bunny, chocolate and other candy 
eggs. 

Easter is also a time for some young 
children to attend church services in 
their finery. It is a time for friends 
and family to gather and share. 

Kids can be skeptical at Easter, 
even though what they receive doesn’t 
cost them a cent. There will usually be 
the one who shouts, ‘‘Why did my 
buddy get a bigger bunny than mine?” 


For awhile, kids really do believe in 
the Easter Bunny. Others are afraid. 
They really wonder what to think 
when you tell them a rabbit is going 
into the room and leave eggs. Some 
regard this as an intrusion. 


Other kids don’t believe in the 
Easter Bunny but let their parents 
think they do. They know the candy 
comes from Mom and Dad. 


When the bunny has been mostly 
forgotten, Easter continues to be a 
special day in spring for all as well as 
a holy day for most. 
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Writing lab 


by Bernadette Yasso 
he Northern Essex writing lab has 
added a new member to its regular 
staff — to open the doors during 
evening hours. Jack Garvey, 
journalist and part-time English teacher 
at Bridgewater State College, has been 
chosen to fill this position, still in an 
experimental stage. 

Students who wish to improve their 
writing skills can find help in the privacy 
and quiet of the room Garvey lights up 
four days a week. Since February, he has 
been available for those who stepped in; 
on Monday and Wednesday from 5:30 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m., and from 6 to 9 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Although Garvey hasn’t seen enough 
NECC students to make a general 
judgement, he has noticed that they have 
one thing in common — the enthusiasm 
they show in their outlook on life. 
“Enthusiasm comes from a Greek word 
which means ‘‘God within us,” Garvey 
says. 

It is precisely the world of “no 
boundaries” which writing offers to a 
person that Garvey would like to share 
with students. “Most of the students who 
experience writing problems suffer from 
a lack of confidence and uncertainty, he 
says. 


“if people are just willing to write 
things as directly as they say them, their 
difficulties will disappear. They also have 
to get in the habit of reading more. Many 
confine their reading to poorly written 
magazines and don’t learn anything from 
them. 

“Reading is the calisthenics of writing. 
I compare it to the work-out of athletes. 
Basketball players, for instance, bicycle, 
run and do push-ups every day. It has 
nothing-to do with the game itself, but 
this routine is mandatory for players who 
want to be in shape and play at the 
maximum of efficiency. 


“T’ve talked to students from all walks, 


of life. They all seem to have no time for 
reading, and are unable to fit it into their 
heavy schedule,” Garvey says. 


“These busy students are at the same 
time somehow impatient, he says — like 
someone who tries to get'to the second 
floor without using the flight of stairs. 
They think of their first draft of writing 
as their final copy, worrying about 
mistakes and mispelling outright. “But 


who says the first draft should be 
flawless?” he asks. 

For him, writing is a long process. 
People should review their writing over 
and over again. Garvey compares the first 
draft to araw material. Before getting the 
final product such as a, piece of furniture, 
trees have to be knocked down. The wood 
has to be transported and sliced up into 
boards before the craftsman gives it the 
final shape. 

Garvey has his own methods of 
writing. He writes one paragraph per 
page, elaborating on one idea. He goes 
over what he has written several times, 
circling the words, requiring a dictionary 
to check for spelling or replacement with 
a more appropriate term. He then 
rearranges the papers like a deck of cards, 


placing each paragraph after another to 


build the story. 

Garvey then thinks in terms of 
coherence and organization. He gets rid 
of the unnecessary wordiness, and makes 
sure his message is clearly getting 
through the lines. His second draft is 
typed, double spaced to give room for 


SUSIE BURKE performed April 9 in the After Hours Cafe series. She played 
guitar and harpsichord. 
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JACK GARVEY, journalist and part-time English teacher at Bridgewater State College 
is a Northern Essex writing lab instructor at night. 


further polishing. The third copy is final. 

Students like the distinction between 
the first and second draft, Garvey says. 
He admits, however, that they don’t seem 
to follow through. ‘“‘They’re not yet 
attuned to the slow process.” 

In the same way, students find using 
the dictionary tedious. “I think they 
don’t realize that the more they use it, the 
iess they will have to later on. Besides, 
the more they’re willing to be into it, the 
deeper their understanding is going to be 
about the ideas they’re working with. 

“It could be fun sometimes. Do you 
know, for example, that Methuen comes 
from the Greek ‘“‘methos” — which means 
to intoxicate by drinking. Could Methuen 
mean the city of wine drinkers?” he asks 
with amusement. 

Garvey doesn’t believe in the saying 
“Some have talent, some don’t.” He 
thinks each person has the ability to 
communicate in one of the varied forms 
of writing, whether with feature stories, 
opinion columns, poetry or technical 
writing. This ability is as much a part of 
the human body as muscles are. ‘‘When 


NECC’s new 


by Chris Marsh 

The Student Senate recently voted to 
allow the formation of a new club at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. 

The new club is called The Fantasy 
Role Playing Game Club. For those in- 
terested iti joining, the regularly schedul- 
ed meeting will be Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday in room C107, from noon to 
1 p.m. 


This club is open to faculty and 
students. Those not attending NECC are 
also welcome. All levels of experience are 
invited to join, and best of all, it’s free. 
All you need is a pencil, paper and a good 
imagination. 

Fantasy role playing game clubs have 
not been the most accepted idea on col- 
lege campuses. Many reject some por- 
tions of the most common fantasy game 
— Dungeons and Dragons. People call it 
Satanic and blame it as a cause for some 
teen suicides. 

However, the purpose of the club at 
NECC, as stated in the club’s by-laws, is 
“to provide an on-campus situation where 
role-playing participants may meet and 
play (or learn to play) the various forms 
of the genre.” Also, the idea is to promote 
the concepts of fantasy role-playing, and 
to attempt to educate the non-playing 
public as to the working of the games.” 

This new club will not deal exclusively 


is open at night 


It could be fun sometimes. Do 
you know, for example, that 
Methuen comes from the 
Greek word ‘‘methos” 


left out without exercise, this ability 
atrophies like the rest of the body,” 
Garvey says. 

He has kept his writing skills in shape 
since 1968. He was editor of the student 
newspaper at Salem State College where 
he graduated in 1974. He says his 
commitment to the newspaper began at 
that time, and has never left him since. 

The year 1968 was a crucial point in his 
life. As he was going through his summer 
reading list at Central Catholic High 
School, he stumbled on ‘“‘Cry the Beloved 
Country”’ by Alan Paton, South-African 
writer who published this book in the 50s. 

“The force this had on me was 
incredible. After that, I could not help 
paying attention to all the events in the 
world, and read newspapers on a regular 
basis to follow-up,” he says. 

His involvement in contemporary 
events in the 70s led him to interrupt his 
undergraduate studies for two full 
semesters to take part in the Anti- 
Vietnam activities in Washington, D.C. 
In the 80s, he joined the Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA), a domestic 
branch of the Peace Corps. - 

He was fundraiser as well as grant 
writer for the Indian tribes in North 
Dakota. He took notes for people in 
reservations and inserted the information 
in their grant applications. 

A street musician in the summer, (ae 
plays flute in downtown Newburyport) 
and an apple picker in the fall, Garvey is 
brimful of opinions and ideas he likes to 
publish. 

In 1982, he earned a master’s degree in 
English in South Dakota. 


He has written an opinion column for 
the Newburyport News since July of 
1983. He has done freelance work for 
“Newsweek,” the “Christian Science 
Monitor,’’ and written stories for 
“American History Illustrated.”’ Several 
of bis articles have appeared in the 
Boston Globe, the Baltimore Sun and the 
Houston Post. 


fantasy club 


with Dungeons and Dragons, but will be 
included in the roster of possible games 
to be played. 


Other games that can be played but 
are not limited to: Gamma World, 
Traveller, Star Trek, Ghostbusters, Top 
Secret, Twilight 2000, and Paranoia. 
These games include just about all possi- 
ble scenarios and time frames, ranging 
from the far future, post-holocaust, and 
espionage. 


Due to the fact that Dungeons and 
Dragons is the most popular and most 
common game played, the club asks if 
you no longer play the game and would 
like to get rid of your used books, please 
donate them to the club’s official faculty 
adviser Sandy DeVellis, in room C370. 

These books will then be filed in the 
library. Their primary use will be for the 
club’s use, as instructional aids. However 
they should be available for the general 
public. 


Since a one hour time block is insuffi- 
cient time to get a good game going, an 
afternoon time is scheduled. The time and 
place has not yet been determined, but 
will be announced. Most likely it will start 
around 3 p.m., but a room still needs to 
be allocated. 

Don’t miss out on all the fun, come join 
this week. 
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The two contestants for the position of 
student trustee for next year are David 
O'Keefe and Paul Vitagliano. Elections 
are slated for April 15, 16 and 17 at the 
student center, in the cafeteria. 


Paul Vitagliano, communications and 
marketing major from Wakefield, is a 
candidate. 


In high school he was involved with 
student government. At the same time, 
he was active in sports, as cross country 
runner and varsity wrestler. 

After graduation in 1984, he worked for 
R. C. Components, and for the 
Metropolitan District Commission as 
forest technician. ‘“That means I was 
cutting down trees,” he says. He took 
night courses at Salem State, completing 
some of his core requirements. 

Currently he is planning a career in 
advertising or public relations. He is now 
a full-time student, taking both day and 
evening courses while he holds down two 
jobs, one at a retail store and another 
with a trucking firm. 

Vitagliano would like to see more 
campus activities and school spirit for the 
students. As an Observer reporter, he has 
had the occasion to cover senate meetings 
recently, and he has found his interest is 
roused in the allocations for student 
activities. 

He would like to see more monies going 
to the mainstream — at events in which 
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PAUL VITAGLIANO. 


everyone is involved. Among other 
things, he favors more noon—time 


outdoor concerts, and _ other 
entertainment at times students can 
participate. 


He favors some of the activities funds 
being routed to assisting students in 
purchasing expensive materials needed 
for their academic courses, as art 
supplies, film for photography and for 
labs. 

He would like to see elections with 
students running at large instead of from 
particular academic divisions. He says 
individuals who become interested should 
have the opportunity to serve — no 
matter what their major may be. 

Vitagliano says the facilities for 


sae 


DAVID O’KEEFE. 


student leisure, especially the student 
center, need sprucing up. Everything is 
dingy. Students need more comfortable 
space and space needs a coat of paint. 

David O’Keefe, freshman liberal arts 
student from Newburyport, is also cam- 
paigning for the position. He has served 
this year as a member of the student 
senate. 

When he was a junior in high school, he 
participated in the Boys State Program 
sponsored by the American Legion. 
Students came from all 50 states to spend 
a week at the Bentley College campus for 
an education in government, constitu- 
tional law and foreign policy. They were 
divided into two political parties — the 
Nationalists and the Federalists. They 


created a government, with governor, 
senators, and a general court. O’Keefe 
was elected Speaker of the House. 
The next year, O’Keefe was part of Close- 
Up of Washington, D.C. with other 
students from Newburyport High, he 
spent a week in the capital, observing the 
different branches of government — ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial — in- 
cluding the Surpreme Court. 

O’Keefe, whose interest is focused on 
history, plans after Northern Essex to 
transfer to a state school or to American 
University in D.C. Afterward, he would 
like to go for his master’s degree in 
history or international relations. He will 
minor in communications. In time, 
politics will probably be his goal. 

This week he is in New York City with 
other members of the contemporary af- 
fairs club for meetings with the Model 


U.N. 

O’Keefe would like to see improved 
communication occurring. It is his view 
that the students could be kept much bet- 
ter informed than they are by both the 
faculty and the administration. 
Memoranda posted to students regular- 
ly could improve awareness of the college 
community. 

He also favors improved representation 
of minorities on the student government. 
Currently there are no Hispanics nor 
Asians, although there are many NECC 
students in those categories. 


Hispanic Cultural Club sets its agenda 


by Jose Diaz 

The main purpose of the newly organiz- 
ed Hispanic Cultural Club is to teach, 
share and explore interests of different 
cultural backgrounds. It has all of its 
doors wide open to anyone wanting to 
attend. 


“As members of this club, we believe 
that we can also sharé with other dif- 
ferent cultures surrounding our environ- 
ment today,’ Ana Javier, president of the 
club, says. 

The group welcomes new members says 
Ruth Tavares, secretary. 

“We've had so many successful bake 
sales, a carnation sale on Valentine’s Day, 
and many others.” 


The Hispanic Club hopes to see you all 
there, since you all know you're welcome. 
They meet every Wednesday at noon in 
C-111 of the classroom building. If you 
happen to be by there at this time, don’t 
be afraid to take a peek. 

Club officers are Ana Javier, president; 
Irene Catto, vice-president; Emilio Ger- 
man, treasurer; and Ruth Tavares, 
secretary. 


Members include Judy Aranjo, Tony 
Polanco, Oscar Vasquex, Hector E. Zum- 
bato, Jose E. Cirineo, Francisca Rosario, 
Killy Holmes, Conrado Rivara, Elizabeth 
Santiago, Yolanda Santiago, Luz 
Miribelle and Andres Pichardo. Faculty 
adviser is Peter Flynn, behavioral 
sciences professor. 


por Jose Diaz 

El proposito principal de esta organiza- 
cion es para ensenar, compartir, y ex- 
plorar el interes de las diferentes costum- 
bres y culturas Hispanas. El Club 
Cultural Hispano de Northern Essex 
tiene las puertas abiertas para cualquier 
que quiera participar del mismo. 


“Como miembro de este club, nosotros 
creemos que los hispanos podemos com- 
partir con otros, las diferentes clases de 
culturas que abarcan la raza hispana hoy 


dia.’”’ Nos encantaria darle la bienbenida 
a nuevos miembros al club, porque eso 
haria sentir que verdaderamente estan 
haciendo algo que valga la pena. 

Ellos creen que para mantener el club 
interesante necesitan hacer muchas ac- 
tividades diferentes, y por este motivo los 
miembros estan tan activos y en- 
tuciasmados con sus eventos. Han tenido 
un gran exito en las actividades de las 
ventas, como en la venta de claveles para 
el dia de San Valentin, y otras ocasiones, 


Hispanic Cultural Club 
invites you to attend 
May 2 
La Gran Familia 
12 piece Caribbean band 
at 1:30 p.m. at Open House 


y como tambien las ventas de comidas y 
bocadillos. 


El club espera la visita de todos, ya 
que saben que todo el que quiera ir esta 
bienbenido. El] club Hispano se reune 
todos los miercoles a las 12 p.m. en el aula 
O curso C-111 (edificio C). 

Los oficiales de el Club Hispano son: 
como presidenta; Ana Javier, sirviendo 
como vice-presidenta; Irene Catto, como 
tesorero; Emilio German y como 
secretaria; Ruth Tavares y como el 
representante de la faculta esta el Senor 
Peter Flynn. Esta directiva tiene 
planeada muchas actividades como la ac- 
tividad del 2 de Mayo, una gran fiesta 
kermes de Comidas Hispanas y como 
atraccion musical ‘“‘La Gran Familia” de 
Lawrence una orquesta de 12 musicos y 
con un LP gravado. Esta actividad sera ~ 
para todos el publico asi que estan todos 
invitados al gran fieston del semestre de 
“Primavera 87” del club Hispano de Nor- 
thern Essex. 

Para “El Observador”’ 
Jose Diaz 


Mark Casey joins college staff, named comptroller 


by Donna Pelgow 
ark Casey has recently joined 
the staff at Northern Essex 
as comptroller, a position 
vacated by Matilda 
DelVecchio. 

Casey’s background experience proves 
him to be a more than capable 
replacement. He graduated from Bentley 
College with a bachelor of arts degree in 
accounting. He put his degree to good 
practice for the next nine and a half years, 
working at the Department of State 
Auditor for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


For the past four years, Casey was 
employed at Bunker Hill Community 
College as assistant comptroller. 

“T have had 14 years of state 
experience,’ he said, adding, ‘“NECC 
offered me opportunities that were not 
available to me at my previous position.” 

Casey also does some accounting for 
East Coast Builders, a company owned 
and operated by his two uncles. He has 
served on the committee for all 
comptrollers for the 15 community 
colleges. 

As assistant comptroller at Bunker 
Hill, Casey attended meetings at many 


colleges, including NECC for a number of 
years. Thus, he is no stranger to the 
hallways of the college. 


President John Dimitry has asked 
Casey to serve on the commencement 
committee along with Chairperson 
Norman Landry and Vice-chairpersons 
Allen Felisberto and Mary Prunty. 


Casey appears to be right at home at 
NECC after a short period of time on the 
job. ‘The people here are great to work 
with. They are more than willing to show 
me around. Ms. DelVecchio left the place 
in great shape,” he said. 


A resident of Beverly, he is married and 
the father of three girls — 12, 10 and 7. 
His outside activities include coaching a 
girl’s softball team. He also serves on the 
executive board that governs the league. 


Discussing his goals at NECC, Casey. 
said, “I would like to see more 
computerization at the college, but this 
will be dictated by the funds available. 


My first goal, however, is to find my way 
around and gravitate myself with the 
people so. that | will be able to have 
realistic goals.”” ~ 
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LIFE LONG LEARNING 


THE OLD MANSE, home of Nathaniel Hawthorne in Concord. 
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Literary 
years 


Donna Geagon photo 
DAVID EMERSON, left, great- 
grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
attends the presentation of “Con- 
cord: the Literary Years,”’ and 
presents an illustration of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to Northern Essex. 
The video focuses on the lives and 
works of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and the Alcotts. Also pic- 
tured are Marjory Martin, English pro- 
fessor who produced the video, and 
President John R. Dimitry. 


Denna Geagen phete 
ATTENDING THE PREVIEW “Concord: The Literary Years” were, from left, Thomas 
Blanding, independent literary scholar and writer; David Emerson, great-grandson 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; Robert Derry, director of The Wayside; Anne McGrath, 
curator of the Thoreau Lyceum; Jim Helleson, production coordinator for the video; 
Marjory Martin, video producer; Alan Foucault, video director; Jayne Gordon, direc- 
tor of Orchard House: and President John R. Dimitry. 


““Concord”’ video is premiered 


Concord: the Literary Years, a video 
produced by Northern Essex Community 
College with funds from a federal Title III 
Grant, was previewed on Wednesday, 
March 25 after a luncheon at the Colonial 
Inn in Concord. 

The video was produced by Marjory 
Martin of the Northern Essex English 
faculty and directed by Alan Foucault, 
Northern Essex’s director of media 
services. It covers the lives and works of 
writers Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Bronson Alcott, and Louisa May Alcott. 


A highlight of the preview. luncheon 
was the presentation of an ill{stration of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by ?David 
Emerson, great grandson of the writer, to 
the college. 

Emerson, who bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to his ancestor, expressed 
his appreciation to Northern Essex. 

The video, which was produced on 
location in Concord and features local 
literary historians, is expected to air in 
the Boston area this spring. It will be 
used by English department faculty in 
teaching literature. 


Life Long Learning sets 
dates for April lectures 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Life-Long Learning program is offer- 
ing a variety of April workshops, presen- 
tations, and slide tours, ranging from a 
poetry workshop to a series about the 
Civil War. J 


The purpose of the program is to make 
Northern Essex of service to elders in the 
Merrimack Valley and provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to participate in the life 
of the college. Everyone interested is in- 
vited to attend. Programs are free and at 
the Bentley Library unless otherwise 


As a result of the success of the 
Concord video, the Trustees of the John 
Greenleaf Whittier Homestead in 
Haverhill have granted the college $5,000 
to support the production of a one-half 
hour video on the life and literary works 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


“Lately, we. have been increasingly 
concerned that the children of Haverhill 
— and indeed our adult citizens — are 
lacking in knowledge of and interest in 
our foremost citizen and his work,”’ says 
Donald C. Freeman, president of the 


indicated. 

The Thursday, April 16 workshop, part 
of the writers’ series, will feature David 
Chartier, guest teacher and published 
poet. He will explain how poetry offers a 
plumb line to thoughts, feelings and fan- 
tasies — teaching participants how to 
find unity in stray thoughts through 
poetry. The session begins at 2 p.m. 


America: the Civil War — Part | will be 
the subject of the lecture at 2 p.m. April 
23. Michael Collins, photographer, 
teacher, and 25-year student of the 
American Civil War, will offer a slide 
presentation depicting soldier life during 


Whittier Homestead Trustees. 

The trustees hope that this video, 
scheduled to be completed this fall, will 
help make the community more aware of 
Whittier and his literary contributions. 


John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex Community College, says, ‘I’m 
delighted with the quality of the Concord 
video, and we are looking forward to the 
video on John Greenleaf Whittier which 
will give us the opportunity to feature 
local literary scholars and local 
landmarks.”’ 


the war. 


A Medicare workshop is slated for 
Tuesday, April 28 from 10 a.m. until 
noon. Robert O’Byck, coordinator of 
Beneficiary Education, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield of Massachusetts, will present an 
update on the procedures and policies for 
Medicare and Medex coverage and 
payments. 


Michael Collins returns Thursday, 
April 30, to talk about the Civil War — 
Part II. He will discuss his hobby of col- 
lecting and painting military miniatures, 
as well as present slides and actual pieces 
in re-enacting military strategies. 
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Books have local settings 


Photo, Courtesy Lawrence Eagle Tribune 


SUSAN KELLY, Harvard lecturer and crime novelist. 


by Bernadette Yasso 
he downpour washed away the 
chances of a crowd at the opening 
of National Library Week 
Monday, April 6, at the Lawrence 
Public Library. In a casual, almost in- 
timate atmosphere, Andrew Coburn and 
Susan Kelly, crime novelists, shared their 
views with the happy few. 


For the second consecutive year, Mayor 
Kevin Sullivan kicked off the celebration 
week with the theme “Take the time to 
read.” He cut the traditional ribbons, and 
introduced his own ‘“‘The Mayor's 
Cookbook.” 

The event featured two international- 


ly known authors from the Merrimack 
Valley. Andrew Coburn, former Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune newsman and currently a 
resident of Andover, has published 
several novels, including ‘‘Sweetheart”’ 
and ‘‘The Babysitter,’’ which was a book 
of the month club selection. His latest 
novel, “Lovenest,”’ is set in Andover. Cur- 
rently he is working on ‘‘Goldilocks,”’ 
with action occurring in Lawrence. 


Kelly, native of Andover and lecturer 
in management communication at Har- 
vard University, was an Anthony 
Award nominee in 1985 for best novel 
“The Gemini Man.” She is also the author 
of ‘Summertime Soldiers.”’ 


ed the discussion with the writers. A 
lialogue ensued between the authors and 
im audience emboldened by the friendli- 
1ess of celebrities. 

Coburn admitted to being fascinated by 
Lawrence. ‘‘So much is happening there. 
Lawrence is going into major changes, 
and I would like to be on top of things as 
[ used to when I was a newsman at the 
Tribune,” he said. 


Talking about “Goldilocks,” he ex- 
plained, “I am working hard to make this 
book set in Lawrence a success. If I do, 
it will be the best book I have ever writ- 
ten.”’ Then, after a short silence, he smil- 
ed at the audience and added, ‘‘You have 
guts to live here.” 

Asked why they site their plots in the 
cities where they ve lived or live close to, 
both answered that it is easier to do so. 
Kelly said she was much more comfor- 
table describing places she actually sees. 

“T can only write about the sites I know 
well. I cannot, for instance, describe a 
scene in Scotland, even though I lived 
there for a while. I have forgotten too 
much about it to locate my characters 
there. Crime novels involve police work 
that has to be as realistic as possible,” she 
added. 

Neither of the writers use pseudonyms, 
although pen names are frequently used 
by authors in this category. “My business 
students often ask my why I don’t take 
one. Why should I? What I write, I like 
to sign with my own name because I’m 
not ashamed of it,’’ Kelly said. 


Both authors share a fascination for 
the dark world — crime, the violation of 
order and its restoration. They also agree 
that crime novels are the hardest to write 
well. Each one has, however, a different 
problem to deal with. 

For Kelly, finding the idea or plot is like 
torture. ‘‘I spend days and days thinking 
of an idea. I have to let it gestate for 
awhile, and finally blossom. I am not the 
kind of writer who wakes up and starts 
writing. I have a full-time job, so that 
leaves me only evenings and weekends to 
concentrate on my books. It’s a long pro- 
cess for me, and writing doesn’t come 
easy. My record is to write 52 pages in 
a stretch.’’ Kelly said. 


For Coburn, it is just the opposite. ‘‘I 
have ideas right off the bench. What I 
sweat on is the language — how to sug- 


ANDREW COBURN, Andover novelist. 


gest, convey an atmosphere of fear, and 
lead the imagination of the reader,” he 
said. 

Imagination plays an important role in 
Coburn’s books at a double level. He 
would rather draw on his imagination 
then delve in publications to write his 
books. ‘‘It is so much easier,” he said with 
a smile. 

On the other hand, imagination is there 
to avoid a dwelled depiction of violence. 

“The hard stuff spans only 12 pages in 
all of my books. The impact is so much 
higher when a writer suggests instead of 
describes,’’ Coburn claimed. 

The subject of violence and its 
deplorable effects on people geared the 
conversation toward television. Much 
more than crime books, or even violent 
films, television is considered by Kelly to 
be the media most responsible for 
spreading violence on the streets. 


“Television is deforming the meaning 
and consequences of violence and death. 
When someone is about to die, for in- 
stance, movies use slow motion pictures, 
nice shots, with pastel colors, and bodies 
artistically arranged. Violence is too pret- 
ty, stylized, almost choreographical. You 
get almost romantic seeing this. 

“Reality is so different. Death is not 
pretty and it is not inconsequential. 
Books are more ethical because the sheer 
reality is better drawn.” Kelly concluded. 


‘Joshua Tree’ a solid album, despite faults 


by Darlene Beal 

Attention U2 enthusiasts. The long 
awaited album, The Joshua Tree has ar- 
rived. In its second week of release, The 
Joshua Tree has catapulted to the 
number three spot on the album charts. 


Recorded in Dublin, the album contains 
the hit single, ‘‘With Or Without You,” 
which made its debut three weeks ago on 
the billboard chart at number 64 and has 
since climbed to number 53. : 


Despite the album’s occasionally flat 
and repetitious lyrics, the music itself is 
a well-organized explosion of rapid per- 
cussion and strong metallic guitar leads. 
It is laced with this sharp pulsating 
rhythm on almost all of the 11 tracks. 

The lively repertoire has brought U2 
fanatics to the surface of record stores 
and ticket counters scrambling for a copy 
of the album or hopeful of a ticket to the 
now sold out concert dates. 


The famed rock ‘n’ roll band U2 is 
scheduled to perform for three shows 
May 2, 3, and 4 at the Worcester Cen- 
trum. According to a WBCN radio 
spokesman, the tickets to those shows 
went on sale 15 minutes after an an- 
nouncement April 1, and were sold out 
“within minutes.” 

U2 will also be performing at the Hart- 
ford Civic Center May 7 and 9. Tickets 
to both concerts are also sold out. 


screening 
Room 
Schedule 


by Chuck Larrabee 

The Screening Room, 82 State Street, 
Newburyport, will show ‘‘The Gods Must 
Be Crazy’’ Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 15-16 at 8 p.m., Friday and Satur- 
day at 7 and 9 p.m. The film is an old 
fashioned comedy about clashing 
cultures, set in motion when a Kalahari 
Desert Bushman finds a Coke bottle 
dropped from an airplane. 

“The Color Purple” will be shown Mon- 


day through Thursday, April 20-23 at 8° 
p.m. This Steven Spielberg classic was 
voted best picture of the year by the na- 
tional board of review. The Chicago Sun- 
Times gave the picture its highest rating, 
four stars. 


“Caravaggio” will be shown Friday 
and Saturday, April 24 and 25 at 7 and 
9 p.m. Carravaggio was the most con- 
troversial painter of the Italian 
Renaissance. This movie is much like 
Caravaggi’s work — brooding, sensual, 
pagan in the extreme. 

“The Cafeteria’ is a moving film bas- 
ed on Isaac Singer’s story about Jewish 
refugees trying to escape their past after 
World War II. It will be shown Tuesday 
— Thursday, April 28-30 at 8 p.m., and 
Friday, May 1 at 7 and 9 p.m. 


“Stand By Me” will be shown Satur- 
day, May 2 at 7 and 9 p.m., Sunday — 
Tuesday, May 3-5 at 8 p.m. This show is 
an immensely likeable Rob Reiner period 
piece, set in 1959. It isn’t afraid to show 
tenderness and tentativeness in the 
friendships shared by four 12-year old 
boys in Oregon. 

Wednesday and Thursday, May 6 and 
7 at 8 p.m. and Friday and Saturday, May 
8 and 9, at 7 and 9 p.m. the Screening 
room will show ‘‘Waterwalker,’’ an 
engrossing, beautifully crafted feature- 
length documentary by canoist and visual 
artist Bill Mason, who takes along eight 
years in the Canadian wilds. 
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Editorials © 


Keep neutral 


in union battle ~~. 


by Kristen King 
umor has it that members of the 
faculty association are 
encouraging the student senate 
to side with the teacher’s union 
against the administration of this college. 
The union has charged President John 
R. Dimitry and his administrators with 
various abuses of their contract. In the 
aftermath of union’s vote of no confidence 
in Dimitry, it is becoming apparent that 
no significant consequences will be 
incurred. 


In an apparent effort to gather steam 
for their movement, certain faculty 
association members have approached 
certain senate members, engaged them in 
conversations and casually suggested the 
student senate ‘‘could do something to 
help the union,” senate president Tom 
Iacobucci confirmed. 

He believes the teachers involved were 
inspired by student protestors wearing 
black arm bands in support of teachers 
against administrators at Mt. Holyoke 
Community College during the ongoing 


Babies 


by Kristen King 
f students responding to this 
week’s feedback poll on the 
Baby M decision, most agreed 
that the Sterns should have 
gained custody, not the natural mother. 
The rationale is that Ms. Whitehead 
entered into a contract with the 
understanding that she would receive 
$10,000 for the rent of her womb. She 
would then turn her child over to the 
Sterns. In short, she would sell the baby 
back to the father. 


Last week, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court recognized the surrogate contract 
as legally binding. Most states do not, 
but neither do they have laws against the 
contracts. They are generally tolerated, 
but lawyers advise participants that if the 
surrogate breaks the contract, she can be 
sued for emotional cruelty. 

Surrogate parenting is immoral and 
should be made illegal, just as prostitu- 
tion is illegal. 

The two occupations are not dissimilar; 


contract dispute. The protests have 
received media coverage. 

Helping the union would entail 
students protesting the administration 
building, staging walkouts and even 
wearing arm bands, Iacobucci said. 


Several senators have voiced support 
of the union, but evidently did not 
consider the issue important enough to 
show up for the last senate meeting, at 
which President Dimitry spoke. 


Thus, the senate has decided to remain 
neutral, having passed no formal 
resolution allying the student body with 
either side of the conflict. 


Iacobucci explained the senate position 
this way: “It’s not our fight — we are not 
pawns.” He added that no member of the 
administration has approached the senate 
in an attempt to win favor. President 
Dimitry said he does not want the 
students to become involved. 

Iacobucci has a point. It is not our place 
as students to take sides in a faculty vs. 
administration battle. 


or sale 


each entails a fee for the use of a woman’s 
body, each extracts emotion from events 
which naturally involve love and bonding 
between human beings, and each reduces 
sexuality to the level of a business 
transaction. 


The surrogate ‘‘sells” her ‘“‘product”’ to 
the ‘‘customer”’ with no more feeling than 
she would have in selling a pair of shoes. 

Advocates of surrogate contracts sub- 
mit that they allow childless couples to 
conceive, indirectly. Yet, their net effect 
is to provide a way for a man to sire a 
child while his wife remains a non- 
participant. The male ego is fed while two 
women are degraded. 

The surrogate who receives payment 
for her services is hardly performing a 
philanthropic gesture. 

On the other hand, the woman who 
gives up her child for adoption because 
she cannot provide for it is making a 
supreme sacrifice for the benefit of both 
her child and the adoptive parents. 
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George stood and watched as NECC’s pothole situation 
grew steadily worse. 


Print editorials about NECC 


Dear Ms. King: 

The editorials which have been printed 
in this academic year’s Observer issues 
bring to mind the story of a 
fundamentalist minister who, when 
writing his sermon includes the note, 
“Yell loudly here— argument a little 
thin.” 

These editorials have been based soley 
on emotion; the use of logic or fact has 
been disregarded. The editor has seen fit 
to write about issues about which all of 
us have an opinion: Central America, 
Afghanistan, communism, nuclear power, 
Joseph Stalin, defense, abortion, 
Amerika, and most recently, Governor 
Michael S. Dukakis. Covering these 
issues in the college paper would be all 
right if the editorials were not written 
consistently from an extremely conser- 
vative narrow point of view. We assume 
that the position of the Observer is 
reflected by the views expressed in the 
editorial. If, however, these views reflect 
not the posture of the official student 
newspaper at NECC, but the personal 
opinion of Ms. King, then those views 
would be more appropriately placed in a 
political opinion forum, where she would 
be writing as a columnist rather than as 
an editor. 

Moreover, a fundamental weakness of 
this paper’s editorials is the fact that only 
one to date has dealt with or mentioned 
Northern Essex Community College and 
the issues which affect us directly as 
students. That editorial, disappointingly, 
was nothing more than an analogy 
between Presidents Dimitry and Reagan 
and how each deals with critics. 

The editor claims that she writes 


The Observer staff 


Editor — Kristen King 
Assistant editors — Lynne Brown, Joan Kingsbury, Norma Pike and Bernadette Yasso 
Sports editor — Kenny Morgan 
Chief photographer — Shawn Gearin 
Photographers — Chuck Larrabee and Fred Samia 


editorials which will be of interest to her 
readers. Has the paper conducted polls or 
surveys of its readers to determine their 
interests? How does she know that there 
is not a significant interest in NECC 
activities and issues? 

Apparently, the editor is so 
apprehensive of communist aggression 
that she has forgotten the importance of 
providing a well—rounded opinion 
carefully based on facts. 

Some topics which I would suggest for 
editorial commentary are the following: 

¢ The construction of a campus in 
Lawrence or new buildings in Haverhill. 

e The confusing and complex 
Massachusetts financial aid system. 

¢ The fact that one—third of the 
NECC Student Activities fund is used to 
pay salaries as opposed to funding 
student activities. 

¢ The lack of sufficient quality study 
space on campus. 

If the editor remains interested in 
issues which draw on emotions, why not 
cover the mud parking lot and the 
problems associated with it? Why not 
write about making teachers’ evaluation 
results available to students before they 
register for classes? 

In conclusion, I feel the editor should 
be seeking the opinions of the Observer 
staff and readers when she writes an 
editorial. The editorials must be far more 
balanced, responsible, responsive, and 
refrain from espousing extremist views, 
unless the paper officially wishes to go on 
record as a conservative publication. 

Respectfully, 
Thomas K. Iacobucci 
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The Observer’s publication schedule is: 
Copy due: April 21 
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Trouble in river cities 


River banks 
runneth over 


Chuck Larrabee photos 


A USED CAR, above, at Crawford’s 
Garage on Route 97 in Salem, 
N.H., is up to its brake lights 

in water. At right, the 

Spicket River in Salem, N.H., 
spills its banks onto this 
Lawrence Street property. 


CARS SLOSH through overflowing Spicket River in Salem, N.H. 


Nine-alarm blaze rips 
through Lowell mill 


Site proposed home for U-Lowell, Middlesex C.C. 


by Danielle Coimbra 

The nine alarm fire that ripped through 
the Lawrence mill complex in Lowell, 
proposed building sites for the University 
of Lowell and Middlesex Community 
College, caused $10 million in damages 
but it won’t stop the $180 million 
expansion plan. 

The fire, which sent flames roaring 
nearly 300 feet in the air, occurred March 
23 leaving only 300,000. square feet of 
800,000 square feet of buildings, keeping 
firefighters on the scene six days after it 
began. The buildings designated for 
Middlesex were relatively untouched, but 


three buildings designated for University 
of Lowell were total losses. 


A spokesman for Middlesex said plans 
for the fall semester enrollment are 
underway and that classes will be held 
temporarily in the Wanalancit mills in 
Lowell. 

William Hogan president of the 
University of Lowell said, ‘‘We can build 
from what’s left and still have a 
harmonius new campus. It will cost about 
10 percent more.”’ So until the buildings 
are reconstructed, University of Lowell 
will remain at its present site. 


by Danielle Ciombra 

Some say it’s the worst flood in nearly 
acentury, but in reality the local flooding 
that has caused millions in damages 
throughout the Merrimack Valley has 
been the worst since the great flood of 
1936. 

Steady rainfall in New England has 
caused severe flooding of homes and 
businesses. The Merrimack Valley and 
Southern New Hampshire areas have 
been the hardest hit, as the Merrimack 
and Spicket Rivers have risen approx- 
imately ten feet over flood level. 

The Lowell Lawrence boulevard was 
completely submerged at some areas 
along the river, and the flooding in the 
Arlington district of Lawrence has caus- 
ed many to evacuate their homes. 


| Floodfacts 


e Evacuees from the Methuen 
Armory and the North Andover Senior 
Citizens Center were moved to the 
Arlington School shelter in Lawrence. 

¢ Floodwaters from the Spicket River 
forced 1,000 people out of their Lawrence 
homes Monday night. 

e Families forced from their homes in 
the 15 block Lawrence neighborhood may 
have to wait two to three weeks before 
moving back in. 

e Spicket river flooding cost Route 28 
business up to $500,000 in damages and 
lost revenue. : 

e Spicket River washed away a 75 
foot section of River Street in Methuen. 

¢ Homeless at Lazarus House were 
forced to find shelter elsewhere. Also lost 
was $1000 worth of food planned for 
special Easter dinner for 150 people there. 

¢ Brother Tom Petitte is writing 
every Marist Brothers school in the 
nation for help with a collection to 
alleviate $60,000 worth of flood damages. 

¢ New England Telephone official 
David Raveniski presented a $1,000 
check to Lazarus House to help replace 
damaged toys targeted for Lawrence’s 
needy children. 

¢ Civil Defense Director Dale Dallon 
told people they shouldn’t return to 
flooded homes because of safety reasons 
— electricity and gas. The danger of fire 
and explosion. 

¢ Possible looting brought out the 
National Guard in flood areas. 

e All but 10 of the 27 evacuated 
families in Methuen have moved back to 
their homes. The rest should return 
within“a week. 

e Lawrence has started inspection of 
triple deckers along flooded Spicket 
River. Some may have structural 
damage. 

e Mayor Sullivan said damage to city 
property alone is over $1 million. 

e Maine’s damage may exceed $100 
million. 


Some Say it’s the worst flood 
in nearly a century ... 


The National Guard has been called in 


to assist and to help stop looters from 
breaking into evacuated homes. When the 
rivers crested, waters virtually submerg- 
ed hundreds of automobiles and demolish- 
ed roads. Hundreds have had their cellars 
polluted by flood waters, as businesses 
and schools have been shut down. 


— 1987 


Possible looting brought out 
the National Guard in flood 
areas. 


e There are 4,700 people in Maine who 
lost their jobs. 

e Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts all declared a State of 
Emergency. ; 

Cost estimates in Methuen: 

e It will cost between $500,000 and $1 
million to repair roads, bridges and town 
buildings. 

e A 75 foot section of River Street, 
across from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Hall was washed away. Since Tuesday, 
April 7, crews have been working 
overtime to rebuild this section, 

e Marlin Mills and four other 
businesses on Osgood Street closed 
because of water in their basements. 

In Andover: 

¢ The main concern was to secure the 
Riverina Road pumping station to 
prevent sewage from backing out of 
manholes. There is no damage estimate 
yet. However, most of the costs will come 
in manpower overtime and in damage 
done to four or five burned out pumps 
used to stop water from getting into the 
pumping station. 

In North Andover 

e The police closed the North 
Andover Mall. 

¢ Route 114 was closed from Waverly 
Road, past the Mall and into Lawrence. 

In North Reading 

e The town spent $3000 April 6 and 
7 on sandbags and stones. 

e The fire department has pumped 
out more than 100 home basements. 

e The island in the northwest part of 
Martins Pond was inundated. 


Danielle Coimbra photo 


THE MERRIMACK RIVER becomes a torrent at Rawtucke Dam. 
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Observer 
Briefs 


Awards lunch set 


by Darlene Beal 

A Social Sciences awards luncheon is 
scheduled to be held May 8 at noon. 

The two hour meeting will ‘‘recognize 
students who have made a commitment 
to excellence,’’ Usha Sellers, chairperson 
of the Social Sciences division, said. 

Attending will be President John R. 
Dimitry and Dean Robert McDonald, 
along with Peter Flynn, chairman of the 
behaviorial sciences department, Beth 
Wilcoxson, chairperson of the history and 
government department, and Virginia 
Noonan, coordinator of the para-legal 
studies program. 

Criteria for the awards will be determin- 
ed by each department. 


Writers to be praised 


During the Spring 1987 semester, the 
English Department will once again con- 
duct a program to acknowledge ex- 
cellence in writing in its English Composi- 
tion I and English Composition II 
classes. Essays which instructors feel 
demonstrate superior achievement will be 
submitted to a faculty panel which will 
in turn select the most outstanding ex- 
amples of accomplishment. 

Students whose work has been submit- 
ted will be honored at an awards presen- 
tation in the Top Notch Theatre May 1. 
All students, faculty and friends are in- 
vited to attend and share in the celebra- 
tion of success. 


Study abroad 


Opportunities to study in West Ger- 
many are available through the Oratrix 
Pro Amicitia, Inc. (Speaker of Friend- 
ship), student exchange program. 

Qualifications for participation are not 
limited to students with the highest grade 
point average. OPA says the most impor- 
tant aspects of a successful exchange stu- 
dent include openness, a positive attitude, 
eagerness to learn, social responsibility 
and maturity. 

The 10-month academic year at the 
University of Hamburg costs $3,075 for 
one semester and $4,075 for two 
semesters, Packages include roundtrip 
airfare, 24-hour counseling, attendance at 
the university intensive language course 
upon arrival, chance to travel, room and 
boarding with a German family near the 
school and more. 

Those interested may contact OPA 
(213) 629-3380 or write One Wilshire 
Building, 624 S. Grand Ave., Suite 1210, 
Los Angeles, California, 90017. 


Staffer published 


The coordinator of the Northern Essex 
dental assisting program, is co-author a 
book published by Lea and Febiger, 
Philadelphia. 

Kerin Hamidiani, Derry, N.H., has co- 
authored ‘“‘Case Reasoning for Clinical 
Dental Hygiene.’’ which integrates 
theory and practice in dental hygiene 
curricula. 


Soviets evade responsibility 


by Senator Gordon J. Humphery 

In its seven years of bloody warfare in 
Afghanistan, the Soviet army has in- 
flicted over one million casualties, most- 
ly among non-combatants—women, 
children and the elderly—and five million 
Afghan refugees. 

Apply the numbers to our country: Pro- 
portionately they translate into 16 million 
Americans killed and wounded, and 80 
million more living as refugees in Canada 
and Mexico. What this means is that 
many would be missing from our family 
and circle of friends. 

Tragically, the Soviets have largely suc- 
ceeded in hiding their grisly crimes from 
the world. As catalogued by a number of 
human rights groups, these include bur- 
ning civilians alive, bayonetting pregnant 
women, flinging the elderly from 
helicopters, and bombing and shelling 
villages indiscriminately, among other 
atrocities. The scale is so vast that a 
United Nations report warns that the war 
will “‘lead inevitably to a situation ap- 
proaching genocide.” 


In spite of these atrocities, for most 
nations, ours included, it’s ‘‘business as 
usual”’ with the Soviets and their puppets 
in Kabul. 


Incredibly, Afghan puppet diplomats 
are still recognized as the legitimate 
representatives of the Afghan people at 
the United Nations. The Afghan seat at 
the U.N. is held by traitors who maintain 
that Soviet forces were “invited” into 
Afghanistan to help maintain order. The 
New York Times has rightly called for the 
expulsion of these imposters but its call 
has gone unheeded by the U.S. and other 
governments. 

While we encourage and assist the 
Afghan resistance in its struggle to 
liberate Afghanistan, we confer 
legitimacy on a regime which is 
cooperating with the Soviets in the 
genocide of the Afghan people. 

By sending these mixed signals, the 
United States appears weak in its sup- 
port of the Afghan freedom struggle. Un- 
fortunately, the American people, 
generally uninformed as to the extent of 


the carnage in Afghanistan, ask few hard 
questions of our government. 

Americans deserve better than a halt- 
hearted policy in Afghanistan. You can 
play arole by letting your representatives 
in Washington know how you feel about 
the U.S. maintaining diplomatic relations 
with a government that has overseen the 
murder of a million of its own citizens. 

College students can also assist the 
Afghan freedom fight in other ways. 
Students can organize letter-writing cam- 
paigns, fund-raising drives, class dona- 
tions of food and clothing, and 
demonstrations in support of the 
resistance. Student groups can show 
various films depicting the fight in 
Afghanistan, to raise the awareness of 
their peers. 


Students can also become active by 
sponsoring Afghan patients for medical 
treatment in the United States. Wound- 


STUDENTS WERE HONORED at the induction ceremony of Psi Beta, national 
honorary society for excellene in psychology. Pictured are Judith Delano; Robin 
Gram, secretary; Maureen Lundergran; Betty Lynch, president; Karen MacCormack; 
Chery! Meuse; Hilary MacDougall; Marlene Spearman, treasurer; Lisa Southwick, 
vice-president; Gina Salemi; and Miriam Tuliao. The speaker was Jean Servello. 


ed freedom fighters and refugees arrive 
in the United States every month, and 
need sponsors to arrange hospital care 
and other assistance. My office and the 
Congressional Task Force on 
Afghanistan will be happy to assist you 
in this effort. 


You can also lawfully confront Soviet 
visitors to your campus. Don’t let them 
get away with their propaganda. If you 
want a list of tough questions to ask, con- 
tact my office. 


These are tangible ways you can help 
the Afghan people—a people who need 
your help desperately. Their struggle for 
freedom is our struggle, and their 
sacrifice an example of how even the 
smallest nations can resist dominance 
and oppression by a communist power. 
They can’t do it alone, though. Let’s do 
all we can to help the Afghans regain 
their country and live in peace again. 


April 30, 1975: the day I’Il never forget 


International Report 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes at NECC represent over 35 dif- 
ferent counties, many of which have in re- 
cent history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ESL students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 
by Thuyen Diep 

Viet Nam’s symbol is a figure “S.” The 
North is connected to China. The West 
is bordered by Cambodia and Laos. It is 
bordered on the East by the Pacific 


State should raise speed limit, 
and increase fines for violators 


by Julie Spires 

Since 1974, the speed limit in the 
United States has been 55 miles per hour. 
The law was implemented to decrease 
traffic fatalities and reduce gasoline 
consumption. 

Supporters of the limit claim it has sav- 
ed millions of lives as well as fuel. Critics 
claim it is a violation of individual 
freedom and a time waster. 

The problem is that an increasing 
number of people are driving faster and 


faster, exceeding the limit regularly. En- 
forcing the limit is difficult on major 
highways. While one state trooper stops 
one speeding driver, seven or more whiz 
by. 


The 55 mph limit is simply,not realistic 
in the matter of keeping traffic flowing, 
especially on interstate highways. It 
would seem to make sense to raise the 
limit to 65 mph and to stiffen penalties 
for those exceeding that speed. 


Ocean. The population of Viet Nam is 
about 60 million people. 

Viet Nam has a long history of foreign 
colonization. It was held by the French 
for one century. In 1954, when the 
Geneva Agreement was signed, the 
French returned freedom to the Viet- 
namese people. At that time, the country 
was divided into two parts: the North and 

South. The North part belonged to the 
Communists who were supported by the 
Soviet Union. The South was to become 
the Republic of Viet Nam. The Com- 
munists always provoked hostilities and 
invaded the south part of Viet Nam. this 
civil war was to continue for 30 years. It 
caused heavy damage to property and im- 
mense loss of human life. 

The day that | will never forget was 
April 30, 1975. It was a turning point in 
Vietnamese history. On that day the 
Communists took over all of South Viet 
Nam. Under their regime, there was no 
freedom of the press, religion, speech or 
even thought. They seized people’s pro- 
perty and sent them to forced labor. 

The time they had to stay in jail 
depended upon how much property they 
owned under the old regime. Members of 
the former regime’s-military were put in- 
to concentration camps, while the families 
on the outside could not receive informa- 
tion about them. 

All of the schools in the country, from 
primary schools to the university, had to 
study compulsory Communist doctrine. 
People who fell out of favor with the Com- 
munists were killed or forced to work 
hard like slaves and fed only a bowl of rice 
each day. 

Many people couldn't take living under 


On that day the Communists 
took over ... 


the new regime. They had to flee from the 
relentless pressure. They escaped at night 
on boats. These boats would try to cross 
the sea to freedom. The people faced a 
dangerous passage, but most of them felt 
that they would rather die than go on liv- 
ing like slaves. 4 

They were called ‘‘Boat People.’’ Some 
didn’t make it to freedom. They died of 
starvation, or they were murdered by the 
Communist Border Patrol or by pirates 
from Thailand. They died in storms at sea 
and sometimes were eaten by sharks, but 
many more did make it and have started 
over again in western countries. 

My husband was a soldier in the navy 
of the Republic of Viet Nam. After the 
Communist takeover, he was sent to a 
concentration camp for seven years. 
When he was released, the Communists 
classified my family as enemies. We 
couldn’t get a job in any company or fac- 
tory, we couldn’t carry on business, we 
couldn’t attend universities and so on. We 
had to flee in order to find freedom in 
another country. 


| think that Americans should realize 
that wherever Communism has spread, 
freedom has disappeared I value freedom 
and look forward to the future. Right now 
I am an ESL student at Northern Essex. 
My immediate goal is to learn the English 
language fluently. I would like to get a 
good job and enjoy a peaceful life. 
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At the Brown Bag Friday 
Glennon featured Sapa le 


by Kalley Cutter 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities has a weekly seminar series 
known as Brown Bag Friday. April 3 
William Glennon lectured at the meeting 
about the deaf culture. 

Glennon is a staff assistant at Northern 
Essex Community College’s Gallaudet 
University Regional Center. 


He [ost his hearing from a car accident 
when he was young and became complete- 
ly deaf by the time he was 15. He works: 
along with Patrick McCarthy, a teacher 
at NECC who is also hearing impaired. 

With an interpreter on hand, Glennon 


by Donna Peglow 

After May 15 smoking will be pro- 
hibited in state offices. Areas affected are 
private offices, waiting rooms, visitor 
reception areas, lobbies, entranceways, 
restrooms and state vehicles when one oc- 
cupant is a non-smoker. 

This decision was made based upon a 
suit against the state, four years ago, by 
Marie Lee, a Department of Public 
Welfare worker. Lee felt she was forced 
to work in the same area as smokers. She 
won her case. 

As aresult, the group against smoking 
in public attained powers of attorney 


Free personal counseling 


Dr. Michael Noonan, Ph.D Psychologist 
» Mondays and Wednesdays 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Counseling Center in F121 
Student Center (Lower Level) 
Please come to the counseling center 
or call 374-3790 for an appointment 


Dr. Noonan is a licensed psychologist 
in both Massachusetts and New Hamp- 


Career Workshop 


For people who are uncertain about 
their choice of career. Two part workshop 
— both sessions are required. 

Tuesdays, April 14 and 21 from 9 — 11 
a.m. 

To sign up and for further information, 
please call 374-3790 or come to the 
Counseling Office, F121 Student Center, 
Northern Essex Community College, 
Haverhill, MA. 

Individual appointments may also be 
scheduled. 


Ban of smoking in state 
offices begins May 15 


told of both personal experience es and 
facts concerning thé deaf world. He 
helped inform those who attended that 
deafness is just a different way ‘of com- 
municating and that deaf pedple are by 
no means stupid. Many go to school and 
finish college, marry, and live complete-_ 
ly normal lives. 


Glennon told of the many different 
clubs, organizations and social gatherings 
for the hearing impaired — all of which 
he attends regularly with his wife. 

He spoke of these groups in which the 
deaf are categorized. Group one includes 
those who are deaf before age 3 ani have 


from over 60 state employees last spring. 
They are entitled to protection from ex- 
posure to secondary smoke. 4 

The U.S. surgeon general reported in 
December that secondary smoke is hazar- 
dous to a non-smoker’s health. 

A survey of state employees revealed 
that 25 percent of non-smokers and 36 
percent of smokers were in favor of 
designated smoking areas. 

The issue is now one of non-smokers’ 
rights to clean air. What about all the 
other pollutants in our environment not 
induced by smokers? 


shire, who is bilingual in English and 
Spanish. He earned is Ph.D. in 
psychology at Saint John’s University. In 
addition, he has completed two masters’ 
degrees. 

Dr. Noonan’s summary of experience 
includes 12 years in clincial, educational 
and academic settings, holding positions 
as therapist, administrator, teacher and 
diagnostician. He has an additional 7 
years of counseling experience. 


Nomination Statements Due 

Pride in Performance Program 

(Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance) 

nomination statements are 

due to the Personnel Office 
by April 17, 1987 at.5 p.m. . 
If you have any questions, ' 

please call 


Kathy Gallagher at ext. 3959.° 


May 2 Open House Schedule 


7 a.m. to 7:45 a.m. 
Launch ten hot air balloons. 
7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 


Lift-off pancake breakfast. $1.50 for 
children under 12, $2 for adults. 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Registration for summer and fall 
classes. 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Flea market. _ 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Displays and demonstrations by 
academic divisions. 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Kite flies and demonstrations by Kites 
Over New England (KONE). 
10 to noon and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Kite making workshop. 
10:30 a.m. ongoing 
Food stands. 
Hispanic Club — traditional foods. 
Alumni Association — baked goods. 
Faculty Association — hamburgers and 
hot dogs. 
International Studies — drinks and 


candy. 

Student Senate — popcorn. 

11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Entertainment series. 

Georgetown Jr. High School Jazz band. 

Amesbury High School Jazz Band. 

Pentucket High School Jazz Band. 

Lawrence High School Band. 

Newburyport High School Jazz Band. 

Still Point Dance. 

The Drama Club. 

New England Conservatory Brass 
Quintet. 

La Gran Familia (12-piece Caribbean 
Band.) 

The Souls (rock band.) 

Karate demonstrations. 

5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Launch ten hot air balloons. 

If weather conditions prevent the hot 
air balloons from taking off, we will try 
again at the same times Sunday, May 3. 
All other activities, except the kite flying, 
will take place Saturday, May 2 
regardless of weather. 


File photo 


WILLIAM GLENNON, staff assistant at 
Gallaudet Center. 


hearing parents. Group two includes all 
of those who became deaf after age 3 and 
have hearing parents. Group three in- 
cludes those who are deaf before age 3 
and have deaf parents. 

Brown Bag Fridays are designed to be 
fun and educational. There are three 
seminars left this semester. 

April 10, Sidney Pietzsch, counselor for 
students with hearing impairments, will 
lecture on how to stay alive and well while 
traveling in other countries — com- 
munications and preparations. 

April 17, John Scuto, academic support 
adviser, will lecture on test anxiety and 
how to deal with it. 

April 24, Patrick McCarthy will give a 
brief introduction to conversational sign 
language, teaching those who attend a 
few signs. 

OSD “Brown Bag Fridays” are held in 
C114 and begin at 12:15 oueeDs 


| Sounseling = 


Betty Goyne 
Director of Counseling 
Student Center {Lower Level) F121 
Mon. — Fri. 8:30 to 4:30 p.m: 

- Telephone: (617) 374-3790 
Ext: on campus: 3790 


Academic Counseling 


| GCourse/program requirements at 
‘Northern Essex Community College. 
: Transfer Counseling 
_ Major requirements and transfer 
iprocedures. 

Transfer advising, materials and 
‘catalogs. 
. Credential file service for student 


from 10:30 a.m. 


The counseling center 
introduces 
Jean Servello, personal counselor 
Dealing with personal issues 
Matters great and small that interfere 
with self-esteem, self-fulfillment, 
academic achievement or any aspect of 
your life. 
Issues may involve: 
¢ relationships 
* crisis 
¢ loss, or the prospect of loss 
¢ life skills 
¢ referrals 
Or anything you see as a personal 
concern. 


Need help? 


If any of these describe you: 

¢ Super person trying to juggle career, 
studies, and family responsibilities. 

¢ So tired and tense that you’d like to 
scream, ‘“‘I haven’t got time for your 
pain.” 

¢ Find it progressively harder to reach 
and/or accomplish even simple goals. 

¢ More and more you “reward’’ or 
“console’’ yourself in non-productive 
ways. 

¢ Haunted by events that happened 
when you were a child. 

To become your BEST self: 


RACHEL VOILAND 
Northern Essex Community College 
Counseling Center — Room F121 
Student Center — 374-3790 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Please call for an appointment. for 
Tuesdays or Thursdays 


She will be at the following campus 
extensions on the following dates: 
Lawrence Extension Campus, 
Central Catholic High School 
Library — 8rd floor 
April 6 & 27, and May 11 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


Andover Extension Campus, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School 
57 River Road, Andover, Room 206 

April 13, May 4 & 18 
Mondays 3 to 8 p.m. 


recommendations. 


terre. call ext. 3790 during the 
day. 


John Scuto, career counselor, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 4 to 7 
p.m. Tuesdays 6 - 7 p.m. Walk-in career 
fusstions and consultation available in 
the DCE office, room B204. 
Marion Richards, career counseling, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 9 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Personal Counseling ood 
Several students have come to faculty | 
offices with stressful personal and/or | 
family problems. Many students simply 
withdraw from college because these 


_ concerms become overwhemling. This is 


arare opportunity to share ideas and to 
solve problems creatively. 
Jean Serveilo, personal counselor, 


~ call ext. 3790 during the day. 


Dr. Michael Noonan, Ph.D 
psychologist, consultation and personal 
counseling Mondays and Wednesdays 
9 a.m. - 2 p.m. (410 hours per week) Ext. 
3790. = 

Marta Modigliani, personal 
counseling, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays from 9 am. - 2 pm. | 
Thursdays have flexible hours. Ext. 


3790. Counselor for Division for 
Continuing Education 

Janet O'Keeffe, DCE counselor, 
Mondays and Wednesdays from 12:30 
p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays 
- 6:30 p.m. and on 
Fridays from 9am.-5p.m. — 

To schedule an appointment with any 
of these counselors, please call or see 
Marian Clay, counseling secretary. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


What it takes to be a writer 


by Joan Kingsbury 

Writing Is an easy career to get 
started in but a difficult one to weather. 

The profession was discussed April 1 at 
the alumni association sponsored panel 
by three Northern Essex graduates. 

Speakers were Rod Doherty, managing 
editor of Foster’s Daily Democrat in 
Dover, New Hampshire; Brian Hardy, 
former newsman at the Haverhill Gazette 
and Lowell Sun, now public relations 
specialist and owner of Environmental 
Systems Engineering; and Barbara 
Weiner, author of ‘“‘“Gram Negative,”’ a 
novel published last fall by Charles 
Scribner and Sons. 

Doherty and Hardy both have 
newspaper experience quite different 
from Weiner, who graduated from the 
NECC nursing program in 1974. 


Weiner told the panel that she had not 
only drawn on her experiences as an in- 
tensive care unit nurse but that the self- 
discipline she learned in the nursing pro- 
gram at NECC had served her well as a 
writer. 

Describing the process of shaping a 
novel, she explained an author should 
write at least a page a day. Some days it’s 
not that simple, nothing sounds right, she 
said. 

“Gram Negative” is her second book. 
Although she did not publish her first 
manuscript, she learned about the 
publishing world when she tried to 
market it, and discovered the importance 
of securing an agent. It is her agent who 
negotiated contracts for printing, and 
pocket book reprints. ‘‘Gram Negative”’ 
will be marketed in Hulland and England 
as well as in the states. 

She said one of the most important 
necessities in writing is a willingness to 
write, and re-write, making the point that 
most of her novel was the product of at 
least three re-writes. 


The fast pace of newspaper reporting 
“doesn’t allow for the luxury of re- 
writing,” Doherty explained. When under 
the pressure of generating news every- 
day, the journalist has no opportunities 
for rewrite. He is under the stress of 
deadline to publish regularly for a reader- 
ship that is critical. 

At the same time, Doherty said he gets 
a tremendous amount of gratification in 
what he is doing. He spoke of the 
challenge reporters have to pursue stories 
about a wide range of situations ranging 


Panelists share experiences 


by Julie Spires 


At the panel for journalists and 
creative writers of the future April 1, 
Northern Essex alumni shared some of 
their experiences as students at the col- 
lege in the early 70s. 

Rod Doherty, now managing editor of 
Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover, New 
Hampshire, enrolled at the college as a 
liberal arts major wher he was discharg- 
ed from the army in 1971. He was 23, and 
had no idea what his career goals might 
be. Then he happened to sign up for a 
journalism class. 

It turned out to be ‘‘almost a mystical 
experience,” he told listeners. ‘‘ After be- 
ing in the class for only two weeks, a light 
went on in my head,” he said. He decid- 
ed then that journalism was obviously the 
profession for him. 

As editor of the Mudflats Review, 
alternative newspaper published for two 
years by journalism students, he had the 
occasion to cover a large variety of cam- 


pus news at a time the school was begin- 
ning a major expansion of curricula and 
activities on its new campus. He enjoyed 
getting information, ahd managing its 
presentation in the paper. Among other 
things, he learned how to interview. 
After getting his associate’s degree in 
1973, he went on to earn his bachelor’s 
degree in journalism at Boston Universi- 
ty. At the same time, he started to work 
for the Newburyport News. In 1977, he 
moved to the Berkshires to become 
managing editor of the North Adams 
Transcript, then joined the staff at the 
Daily Democrat in 1982. Under his 
management, the Democrat has earned 
several awards, including best newspaper 
(in its category) in New England. 
Hardy, also a veteran, had served in 
Vietnam. He arrived at the college in the 
fall of 1972 to join Doherty in heading the 
publication of the Mudflats and later to 
become editor of the Observer. He was an 
active member of the college curriculum 
committee and the student furnishings 


Shawn Gesrin photo 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS SHARE their experiences during the April 1 panel discus- 
sion. Pictured are Brian Hardy, former Haverhill Gazette and Lowell Sun reporter; 
Barbara Weiner, author of Gram Negative; and Rod Doherty, managing editor of 
Foster’s Daily Democrat. 


from the city’s budget to faults of the 
water system, to tax hikes, to school com- 
mittee spending. Talking about his staff 
of 35, he said he hires many writers at the 
entry level. Many do not survive. 


Hardy talked of his days as a 
rookiereporter for the Gazette. He recall- 
ed misspelling the name of two principal 
companies on a press release he was 
writing and nearly was shown the gate. 
He said he learned the first week the jour- 
nalist’s motto must always be “accuracy, 
accuracy, accuracy.” 


committee for the new college center. It 
was he who was responsible for the pur- 
chase of the first typesetting equipment 
on campus. 


Hardy said he started writing when he 
was 13 and became scribe for his boy 
scout troop in Rowley. Later, his mother- 
in-law encouraged him to ‘“‘fill-in” at the 
Newburyport News where she worked. At 
this point, he decided journalism was for 
him. 

After Northern Essex, he earned his 
bachelor’s degree at Suffolk University, 
then became a reporter for the Haverhill 
Gazette and later for the Lowell Sun. In 
time, he was offered a job by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts as a media 
consultant and later became news 
secretary for the Office of Environmen- 
tal Affairs. Fifteen months ago, he 
established his own firm, Environmental 
Systems Engineering Company, Inc. 

Both Doherty and Hardy have taught 
journalism at Northern Essex. They fill- 
ed in for Betty Arnold when she was on 
leave in 1974 and again in 1977. Hardy 
has taught evening classes and was ad- 
viser of the Observer the year Arnold was 


Hardy had the occasion to do a series 
of articles on hospital care and said he 
believed the series was influential in 
bringing attention to the need for a new 
facility. “If the community newspaper is 
doing its job, it can certainly have an im- 
pact,” he said. 

Another of his investigative reporting 
scoops was about the local gas company 
dismantling large tanks and dumping 
waste in the river. His articles made the 
community aware the company was 
polluting the water. The publicity 
resulted in a fine for the company, and in 
time, a new career for Hardy. 

After some years at the Gazette, and 
later at the Lowell Sun, he became news 
secretary for the state’s Environmental 
Protection Agency. Fifteen months ago, 
he started his own consulting and 
management firm which specializes in fin- 
ding solutions for the disposition of 
hazardous waste. 

Lawsuits may be a problem for writers 
— whether they are news writers or fic- 
tion writers. Weiner said that although 
her characters are each compositions of 
many people, “My friends still think they 
can find themselves in my work.” She ex- 
plained writers must be careful not to por- 
tray characters who are duplicates of real 
persons. 

Doherty and Hardy both described the 
miseries of being sued, and indicated libel 
suits are more frequent now than before. 

Asked about how to deal with informa- 
tion derived off the record, both newsman 
warned listeners they should avoid 
agreeing to get information unless it is on 
the record. They also stressed the 
importance of attribution. ‘‘What. 
separates hometown newspapers from 
the supermarket’s National Enquirer is 
attribution. It is important to identify 
your source and to protect it if 
necessary,” Hardy said. 


on sabbatical. He also served as the alum- 
ni representative on the first board of 
trustees. 


Barbara Weiner worked as a critical 
care nurse for twelve years at Haverhill’s 
Hale Hospital, then decided to become an 
author. 

She used her experience as a nurse in 
the intensive care unit as the setting for 
her novel, ““Gram Negative,”’ which will 
appear in condensed version in Good 
Housekeeping magazine:-The medical 
drama centers on a woman patient 
brought to the emergency room to be 
treated for gram negative sepsis (blood 
poisoning). 

Before her marriage, Weiner was a com- 
munications major at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. After having a family, she returned 
to college, enrolling in the nursing pro- 
gram at Northern Essex and graduating 
in 1974. 

She said the self-discipline she learned 
as a nursing student here served her well 
in her writing. She also expressed ap- 
preciation for the support of her family, 
especially her husband to whom her book 
is dedicated, and her peers at the hospital. 


Blanchette says crime rooted in poverty 


by Lynne Brown 

A sense of pride and passion echoed 
through Kevin Blanchette’s voice as he 
spoke about Lawrence and its future— 
pride in the city he represents and a 
passion for the people he serves. 

“TI am pleased to welcome you to my 
city. Northern Essex is the college for the 
future of the city of Lawrence,”’ 
Blanchette stated at a recent legislative 
meeting held at the college. 

He admitted that Lawrence is a “tough 
town” with its share of problems. 
Blanchette’s city has a serious crime 
problem, one he’s not afraid to address. 


He called for an increase in police 
protection, asking a greater focus be 


placed on drug awareness programs in 
the school system. He said he realizes 
that these actions are simply temporary 
solutions to a growing problem. 

“Crime is rooted in poverty,” 
Blanchette explained. He stated that it 
is a quality of life issue. Lawrence’s 
problems with substance abuse and crime 
could be diminished by providing decent 
affordable housing, employment 
opportunities, skills training, and 
educational opportunities to its diverse 
population. 

Poverty is a “generational problem,” he 
maintained, saying that the education 
and skills training provided by Northern 
Essex will help bring his constituents out 
of “the circle of poverty.” 


He commended Northern Essex for 
its quick response to a crisis in the city 
when the college instituted the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project (LEEP) 
in 1985 — following the Oxford Street 
riots. 

The educational needs of Blanchette’s 
people are being serviced by a campus 
that he called a “Chevy version with a V-8 
engine.”’ Blanchette supports the Central 
Catholic site which he envisions as a 
“Cadillac version of a campus in the heart 
of the city of Lawrence.” 

A greater number of Lawrencians will 
be attending Northern Essex than 
Emerson College, which will service 
Lawrence in a different manner. He said 


relocation of Emerson to Lawrence would 
help Lawrence build a positive image. 

Emerson can be utilized as an 
economic development tool to attract 
business to the city. Its capability to 
provide jobs for Lawrence’s people is a 
key component to the urban revitalization 
of Lawrence, Blanchette stated. 


He praised the solving of problems on 
a regional basis, stating, if one city 
suffers, we all suffer. Blanchette referred 
to his city as “the mother of the Valley.” 
He noted that many residents from other 
area communities have roots in Lawrence. 

Blanchette is the state representative 
from Lawrence, representing Wards 1-5 
and precincts 1, 3, 6 and 7 of the City. 
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Cindy Quinn, liberal arts major from 
South Hampton, N.H.: 

“| think surrogate parenting is a good 
alternative. Baby M should go to the 
father because the surrogate mother 
signed a contract. | think the court's 
decision was influenced by the fact that 
the Sterns are professional people with 


Charles Peters, business management 
major from Lowell: 

“Surrogate parenting is a good alter- 
native for people who want a natural 
born child. There should have been a 
stipulation in the contract that allowed 
Mary Beth Whitehead the option to 
withdraw after the baby was born and 
return the money. | think further con- 
tracts should have that stipulation. She 
did carry the child for nine months. 

Ordinarily, | think the natural mother 
should have custody if she can support 
the child. In this case, she (Mary Beth 
Whitehead) knew what she was in for 
amd understood the legal implications 
of the contract. | don’t think Mary Beth 
Whitehead should visit the child. It 
would bring on too much heartache. If 
the decision is reversed, | don’t have 
much concern for Mrs. Stern. It wasn’t 
her child. She didn’t carry it for nine 
months.” 
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good income. 

Mary Beth Whitehead should be able 
to see her child after the child turns 18, 
but only if the child wants to see her. If 
the decision is reversed, | do have con- 
cern for Mrs. Stern, considering that she 
has officially adopted the baby. She has 
all the maternal rights now.” 


Scott Martin, electronic technician ma- 
jor from Groton, N.H. 

“Surrogate parenting is a good alter- 
native because they have no other way 
to have children. Baby M should be 
awarded to the father because she (Mary 
Beth Whitehead) signed a contract. | 
don’t think the fact that the Sterns are 
professional people influenced the deci- 
sion. It was a legal contract. She (MBW) 
should be able to visit the child because 
she had her and is attached to her, but 
it would make it hard. | do have con- 
cerns for Mrs. Stern. She should be able 
to see the child if the decision is 
reversed.” 


Nicely written story, but ... 


Letter to the editor 

The article on the hearing impaired pro- 
gram (Feb. 24 issue) was nicely written, 
and I do appreciate-your bringing atten- 
tion to the general student body the wide 
range of services our college offers to its 
hearing impaired students. 

However, there were several inac- 
curacies which I would like to correct. Our 


program. began in the spring of 1983, nat 


1980. My first name is Sidney, not Synd- 
ney. I am a counselor, not a teacher. I was 
born in Beaumont, Texas, not Dallas. I 
did study for a master’s in deaf education, 
but decided not to finish it. The Nor- 
theast Independent Living Program is a 
private agency, and not a community col- 
lege program. ths stu : 
. At. this. time, I would like to point out 


1. Do you think surrogate parenting is 
a good alternative for couples who are not 
able to have children in the conventional 
way? 

2. Do you think Baby M should have 
been awarded to the father or to Mary 
Beth Whitehead? 

3. Do you think the fact that the Sterns 


Cathy Coumoyer, commercial art major 
from Derry, N.H. 

“| don’t think surrogate parenting is a 
good alternative. Baby M should go to 
the father because of the contract. The 
fact that the Sterns are a professional 
couple with a good income was a fac- 
tor because they could take care of the 
child better. Mary Beth Whitehead 
should be able to see the baby. It is hers. 
She didn’t abuse the child. She only had 
feelings for her. | would feel bad for Mrs. 
Stern if the decision was reversed 
because she looked forward to the 
baby.” 


Travis Grichel, liberal arts major from 
Merrimack: 

“| think surrogate parenting is a good 
alternative because if a couple can’t 
have children naturally, this will help 
them fulfill their life. Baby M belongs 
with the father definitely. | don’t think 
the fact that the Sterns are a profes- 
sional couple had anything to do with 
the decision. | don’t think Mary Beth 
Whitehead should visit the baby 
because it would only bring hardship to 
her and the child. If the decision is 
reversed, | do have concerns for Mrs. 
Stern. The law has already said the child 
is hers. It would almost be like kidnap- 
ping. She (Mary Beth Whitehead) sign- 
3d the agreement. She knew what she 
was in for.” 


that a lot of the credit for our success lies 
with Rubin Russell, director of the Office 
for Students with Disabilities, and Lin- 
da Comeau, disabilities counselor/staff 
assistant/interpreter. 

Finally I would like to call attention to 
one of the most important elements of our 
services, without whom we most certain- 
ly could have never gotten off the ground: 
our team of dedicated free-lance inter- 
preters — Debra Carrier, Sharon Caser- 
ta, Randy Bradbury, Ellen Boda, Judith 


_Good-Elia, Susan Shirk Jones, Frank Fer- 


riero, Tim Kinsella, Ellen Koenig, Joan 
Wattman and Deborah, Young, . 


are professional persons with good in- 
comes influenced the decision against 
Whitehead whose husband is a sanitation 
worker? 

4. Do you think Mary Beth Whitehead 
should never see her child again? 

5. Do you have concerns for Mrs. Stern 
if the decision is reversed? 


Sea Oe 
Mark Kelley, journalism/broadcasting 
major from Billerica: 
“| think surrogate parenting is a good 
way for peole to have children who 
otherwise couldn’t. Baby M should go 
to the father because it was agreed in 
the contract. Mary Beth Whitehead 
should live up to the contract. | don’t 
think the fact that the Sterns are profes- 
sionals played a part in the final deci- 
sion. Mary Beth Whitehead should be 
able to see her child and visit with her 
to make sure she is well cared for. If the 
decision is reversed, of course Mrs. 
Stern would be sad and lose out if she 
has high hopes of raising the child.” 


Marie Barysky, liberal arts major from 
Wilmington: 

“Whether or not surrogate parenting 
is a good alternative really depends on 
the couple. The baby is part of the 
natural father. Baby M should have gone 
to the father in this situation because 
the mother (Mary Beth Whitehead) was 
unfit. | do think that the fact that the 
Sterns are both professional people in- 
fluenced the decision against 
Whitehead. | don’t think Mary Beth 
Whitehead should be able to see the 
child because she might try to take her 
away again.” 


by Darlene Beal ] 
and Shawn Gearin 


As much as I would like to do so, space 
does not allow me to name past inter- 
preters, who have come and gone. They 
are all now guided by our new lead inter- 
preter, Jane Nunes. 

All-in-all, it looks like we are in good 
shape! 

Sincerely, ~ 

Sidney G. Pietzsch, 
counselor, hearing impaired 
students office. 

Editor’s note: The Observer apologizes — 
for the errors made and for the delay in 
publication of the letter from Sidney 
Pietzsch. . eT ee Ae 
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Super trooper 


} 


Emile Greenslade phcto 


CONNECTICUT STATE TROOPER and 1981 NECC graduate Jim Covey, 
right, returned to campus recently to recruit students for a career with 
the state police. Also pictured is Professor Ed Higgins and students in 


the criminal justice program. 


Exercise, nutrition talk 
is planned for April 22 


Do you eat on the run? Struggle with 
creeping obesity? Exercise rigorously? 
Feel chronically fatigued? Routinely lack 
energy to train at your best? Limit your 
intake of red meat or dairy products? 
Constantly cope with a stressful lifestyle? 
Want to invest in your present and future 
well being? 

If you answered yes to one or more 
questions above, then come at noon 
Wednesday, April 22 to lecture hall A and 
listen to Nancy Clark, nutritionist at 
Boston-area’s Sports Medicine Brookline, 
and author of ‘‘The Athlete’s Kitchen.” 

Clark, MS, RD, is a registered dietitian 


with additional training in exercise 
physiology. She is the director of nutri- 
tion for Sports Medicine Systems, Inc. 
She offers nutrition consultations to both 
casual exercisers and competitive 
athletes including Tim Mayotte, tennis; 
Kitty Carruthers, figure skating; Brak 
Faxon, golf; and Mike Cappachione, 
power lifting. Her speciality is sports 
nutrition, wellness and the nutritional 
management of eating disorders. 

The event is sponsored by the division 
of math, science and technology in con- 
junction with the office of staff 
development. 


er en 7p 


Pizzazze | 


Hair Salon 


Monday through Saturday 


Kathleen McGonagle 
Andrea Clevesy 


264 Main Street, 
Haverhill, MA 


(617) 374-0978 


New computer 


A new program being offered this fall 
at Northern Essex is one enabling the stu- 
dent to earn a computer operations 
certificate. 


The student will receive some training 
in software (programming and using com- 
mercial programs), hardware (digital logic 
and computer peripherals) and computer 
operations (theory and practice). 

The primary goal of the program is to 
give students some options beyond 
business and scientific programming. It 
is to provide training for students who 
wish to enter the job market as computer 
operators and provide a basis for career 
advancement in operations management. 

It is intended to fill the need for those 
whose abilities and motivations are not 
being served by current programs in the 
business or computer technology areas. 


Corinne Grise, chairperson of the divi- 
sion of math, science and technology, 
says the college is responding to two 
needs. Faculty have seen many students 
with interest and abilities in the computer 
field who did not fit into current pro- 
grams. In industry, entry level jobs 
leading to careers in computers are 
generally computer operator positions. 

The new program will better prepare 
students for these entry level jobs. She 
says operations management is newly 
recognized as a field worth studying and 
one that can contribute to the overall 
quality of a computer establishment. 

She adds that student interest has been 
indicated as the college has already of- 
fered some of the courses that would lead 
to the certificate. Several NECC 
graduates have come back to extend their 
skills and improve their ability to find 
career positions. Specialized courses for 
the certificate include Introduction to 
Data Processing with Basic Digital 
Logic, Digital Logic Lab, Math Elective, 
Keyboarding I, Introduction to Personal 
Computers, Principles of Management, 
Operating Systems and Computer Opera- 
tions Practice. 

Wastewater 

Another new program offered by the 
math, science and technology division is 
Operator Training — Wastewater Treat- 
ment, Industrial and Municipal. 

The 15 week program started April 4 
at the Haverhill campus. Classes meet 
from 8 a.m. until 1 p.m. 

The program is designed to provide bet- 
ter knowledge of all the facets in 
wastewater treatment. 

An objective is to assist the student in 
preparation for the state certification ex- 
am. (The next exam is in July.) 

Tutoring is provided for any subject 
matter in which the student needs 
assistance. A review session will be 
available prior to the exam. 

The course will include labs and field 


trips. 
AT&T 

Collaborations between community 
colleges and business are nothing new, 
but Northern Essex Community College 
has instituted a program with AT&T’s 
Merrimack Valley Works in North An- 
dover which represents a new level of 
cooperation between the two. 

Northern Essex, through its Center for 
Business and Industry and Division of 
Math, Science and Technology, has im- 
plemented a Tester’s Technicians Train- 
ing Program at Merrimack Valley Works 
for testers who may require academic 
training in electronics to be certified in 
their field. The program is designed to 
make Merrimack Valley Works testers, 
who test the communications equipment 
made at the plant, better trained, so that 
they will produce a better product and im- 
prove the company’s competitiveness. 

Over 400 of the 625 testers who work 
at Merrimack Valley Works have enroll- 
ed in. the program, which. began in 


‘January, and.is being offered on location. 


program offere 


File photo 
CGRINNE GRISE, cnairperson, math, 
science and technology division. 


at Merrimack Valley Works on company 
time. 


College level courses in subjects such 
as math, electronics and digital analysis, 
are being taught by Northern Essex 
faculty virtually around the clock, cover- 
ing three different shifts from 6:45 a.m. 
to 3 a.m, 

To begin the program, testers were 
placed in Contemporary Math or Algebra 
and Trignonometry, based on the results 
of a series of 2,000 tests which were ad- 
ministered by Northern Essex employees 
in November. ‘The basis of the program 
is math,’ says John Peroni, Northern 
Essex dean of continuing education and 
community services. ‘Testers have to 
have the math background before they 
can go into computer testing.’’ Testers 
who were found to be proficient in math 
as a result of the testing skipped the math 
courses and will start the program with 
the electronics courses. 

Each class in the program will run for 
eight weeks and require the equivalent of 
one full day of classroom study per week 
as well as homework. When they com- 
plete the program, participants will have 
accumulated up to 29 college credits 
which can be applied to a degree program 
at Northern Essex. 


John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex, views the program as an example 
of what can be accomplished when 
business and industry join forces and 
work together in partnership. 

“Merrimack Valley Works wanted to 
train and educate their employees, so that 
they would be more competitive. They 
came to Northern Essex because we had 
a strong, highly regarded division of 
math, science and technology and a past 
history of providing successful prograrfis 
for their employees. This program is 
especially exciting for the college because 
of the number of employees involved and 
the number of courses offered, and we 
hope that it will serve as a model and en- 
courage more collaboration of its kind 
between business and community col- 
leges,”’ he says. 

Merrimack Valley Works approached 
Northern Essex after a contract agree- 
ment was reached last summer between 
AT&T and Communications Workers of 
America (CWA), AT&T’s employee 
union. The company wanted to train their 
employees on a continuous basis to help 
make the company more competitive, ac- 
cording to Joseph Giampa, public rela- 
tions, personnel, and training manager of 
AT&T’s Merrimack Valley Works. 


“With today’s rapidly changing 
technology, we realized the importance of 
keeping our employees up to date and 


(Continued on page fifteen). 
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well informed. To do this, we instituted 
a series of certification tests to insure 
that testers had the academic 
backgtound and training needed to fully 
.understand all aspects of their highly 
technical field,’’ Giampa claims. 

CWA accepted the certification pro- 
gram in the contract as long as education 
and training was provided on company 
time. ‘The tester training program will 
benefit many people and illustrates the 
company and union’s commitment to 
educating and training,” says Daniel 
Beauregard, president of local 1365 of 
CWA. 

The response to the program from both 
faculty and students also has been en- 
thusiastic. Charles Thiesen, who teaches 
Contemporary Math and Algebra & 
Trigonometry from 11:15 to 3:00 a.m. 
four nights a week, says that the hours 
are difficult, but the students are a “‘sheer 
joy. 

“They put in more time and ask more 
questions than any students I’ve ever 
had,” Thiesen says. ‘‘They are actually 
taking charge of their own education.” 


Francis Champoux, who coordinates 
the program for Northern Essex, agrees 
with Thiesen’s assessment of the strong 
level of motivation of the testers. ‘“Many 
of these people had been out of school for 
20, 30 or 40 years and were very nervous 


about being back in the classroom, but 
they’re the hardest workers I’ve ever 
seen.” 

In a recent informal evaluation to 
monitor student progress, Champoux 
found that out of 232 of the first tests 
given in the program, there were 150 A’s 
and 40 B’s. ‘I had been concerned that 
they might not be able to keep up with 
the classwork, but these scores were fan- 
tastic,’’ Champoux says. 

Daniel Tuccolo, a student in the pro- 
gram and vice president of local 1365, 
says ‘‘Yes, there is a lot of homework to 
be done, but there is a feeling of satisfac- 
tion when you prove that you can do it.” 

To increase the bond between the col- 
lege and the AT&T testers, Northern 
Essex has invited those enrolled in the 
program to make use of the full range of 
services and resources available to them 
through Northern Essex. 


Participants in the program are en- 
couraged to take advantage of college 
libraries, labs, athletic facilities, and other 
resources which may further enhance 
their educational experience. 

Many testers are so encouraged by 
their taste of college that they are inquir- 
ing about the possibility of applying their 
up to 29 credits to a degree program after 
completing the tester training program. 
“I'd always wanted to go back to school, 


but could never get going,’ are the words 
of one tester in the program as quoted by 
Champoux. 

Dick LeClair, Northern Essex admis- 
sions representative, has visited the Mer- 
rimack Valley Works to talk to program 
participants, and they’re already asking 
that he come back again. “We hadn’t an- 
ticipated that there would be such an in- 
terest, but I can’t answer enough ques- 
tions for them. I, for one, am extremely 
impressed with their level of motivation 
and strong desire to continue their educa- 
tion. These are students that without this 
program may have never received the 
push needed to go on in their education.” 


The collaboration between Northern 
Essex and Merrimack Valley Works has 
been so successful that it was recently an- 
nounced that there will be more programs 
of this kind developed to address the 
needs of other disciplines within the Mer- 
rimack Valley Works. “This is the start 
of a long process which we would like to 
go on forever,’’ Giampa says. 

Dimitry echoes Giampa’s enthusiasm, 
and hopes that Northern Essex will be a 
part of this continuing process and pro- 
vide additional programs for Merrimack 
Valley Works and other local businesses 
which wish to recognize the full potential 
of their employees and, at the same time, 
increase their own competiveness. 


Chemistry Course 
Would you like to know more about the 
chemistry of food, medicines, en- 
vironmental pollution or consumer 
goods? 
A new chemistry course is being offered 
by the science department during the 


summer and again in the fall. It has been 
designed for students who do not need an 
in-depth course, and is not recommend- 
ed for transfer. 


The four credit course-will be topic- 
oriented with focus on such subjects as 
nuclear reactions, uses of energy from 
chemical reactions, water and its pro- 
blems, chemistry of life, air pollution, 
drugs and medicines. 

The experimental part of the course will 
also be topical. Compounds (aspirin, 
plastics, dyes, soap, etc.) will be syn- 
thesized, while substances (water, air, 
medicines, inks, etc.) will be analyzed. 

For more information contact Prof. 
Mary Wadman at 374-3889. 


Micro-computer Courses 
for disabled 


This year, ten disabled students have 
been enrolled in a nine-month certificate 
program, learning to be micro-computer 
technicians. Funded by Title III, the pro- 
gram is a Coffee (Cooperative Federation 
for Educational Experiences) model. It 
started in January and will conclude the 
end of September. 


Students who attend classes four days 
a week from 9 a.m. — 3 p.m., are study- 
ing Introduction to Personal Computer, 
Micro-Computer Maintenance, Keyboar- 
ding I and II, plus basic skills in reading, 
writing and math. 

In June, they will obtain cooperative 
education jobs as personal computer 
technician assistants or trainees or part- 
time data entry positions. 


College begins assembler-tester program 


Northern Essex Community College 
has earlier implemented in prior years a 
number of programs in the elec- 
tronics/computer area with funding from 
the department of education, division of 
occupational education. : 

The new program in electronic in- 
dustries assembler/tester training is 
designed to upgrade the job skills of 
single parents/displaced homemakers by 
providing them with skills as electronic 
tester technicians, assemblers and 
troubleshooters for possible job openings 


AT&T workers 


Mel Silberberg, director of the Center 
for Business and Industry, has announc- 
ed the support service center for workers, 
recently laid off by AT&T has been open- 
ed in Room D138 (Gym). 

The center, staffed and supported by 
the Commonwealth’s Division of Employ- 
ment Services (DES) and the Governor’s 
Industrial Service Program, will provide 
counseling, job placement and retraining 
assistance for as many former AT&T 
workers as are interested, including refer- 


in the electronics industry plants of the 
Merrimack Valley. 

The focus of this program is to provide 
students with the unique experience of 
learning how to use elecronic equipment 
coupled with an operational understan- 
ding of how they operate and field ex- 
perience in the repair of various types of 
devices. 

For many job applicants to electronics 
companies, the difference between being 
hired or not, is the demonstration of field 
experience of a “hands on’’ nature. 


offered help 


rals, where appropriate, to NECC courses 
and programs. 


Over two hundred of the more than six 
hundred recently laid off AT&T workers 
attended an informational meeting at 
which plans for center operations were ex- 
plained in the Bentley Library, Con- 
ference Center, March 26. 


Center Staff are Karen Kimball, Frank 
Britton, and Ron DiNicola, all of whom 
can be reached at ext. 3824. 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 


Sunday through Thursday 


For many job applicants to 
electronics companies, the 
difference between being 
hired or not is the demonstra- 
tion of field experience. 


The college is training tendisplaced 
homemakers/single parents as electronics 
assemblers/technicians. The program is 
designed to be 40 weeks in duration. Each 
week will contain eight hours of instruc- 
tion given two days per week, Tuesday 
and Thursday. Each day has four hours 
of class time, alternating between lecture 


NOW HIRING 


CRUISE SHIP JOBS. 
Summer. Careers. Excellent pay 
+ World travel. For information 
call 206-736-0775 Ext. 418E 


ZN 


and laboratory participation. 

The entrance into this program requires 
basic mathematical and language skills 
with the ability to do electronic related 
skills. Training may be made on an in- 


dividual basis. Likewise, if more time is 
needed, an appropriate level of assistance 
will be given to students on days (hours) 
when courses are not being taught. 

The classes begin at 5 p.m. and end at 
9 p.m. This schedule will allow a student 
to work during the day and ample time 
for study. 

In addition, some courses in the pro- 
gram are transferable to degree 
programs. 


Whittier Resume 
373-1096 


atisfaction Guaranteed 
Student Rates Available 


oe) 


INSTRUCTORS PROGRAM 


Join the world’s largest professional 
Martial Arts Organization with over 230 locations. 


Fred Villari’s Studios is currently seeking 
dynamic individuals for a major expansion program. 


Secure Your Future: 
e Guaranteed Placement 
e Financial Aid 
e Day and Evening Classes 
e Investment Opportunities 


For More Information Call 
EVAN PANTAZI 


(617) 686-0025 


451 Andover Street, Suite G-6 
No. Andover, MA 01845 
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The most efficient weapon 


Cancer society launches educational campaign on mammogram 


by Bernadette Yasso 

During April and May, the American 
Cancer Society’s Massachusetts Division 
is launching a statewide campaign called, 
‘Mammogram: The Breast Test.’’ Its 
purpose is to educate women about mam- 
mogram, or low-dose breast x-ray, that is 
the most efficient weapon against breast 
cancer. 


15,000 women will be offered the op- 
portunity to use the mammogram at half- 
cost ($50) at more than 120 hospitals and 
care centers in the state. 

All women over the age of 30 are the 
target of this campaign — those who have 
cancer symptoms and also those who do 
not feel any kind of threat. 

Just because no lump can be felt does 
not mean a woman is free of breast 
cancer. Because mammograms can detect 
cancerous cells at the very early stage, 
when the most competent physician is 
unable to feel it, it allows doctors to deal 
with cancer when it is the most curable. 


In her brief introductory speech in the 
lounge of ‘‘Le Biftheque,’’ Eileen William- 
son, Merrimack Valley area co- 
chairperson for the scfeening program, 
acknowledged that breast cancer will 
have priority over the next two years in 
the American Cancer Society's agenda. 

Doctor W. Martin Dinn, chairperson of 
the Merrimack Valley area for the screen- 
ing program, spoke about the benefits of 
the mammogram. 

According to him, it takes 10 years for 
cancerous cells to become the size of a 
pea. A mammogram lets doctors peek in- 


to these cells, giving an extra opportuni 
ty for a women to be treated for cancer 
without having to undergo a masectomy. 

“We lose 38,000 women per year to a 
cancer. Cancer strikes at the most impor- 
tant time of a women’s life, when she is 
near achieving her professional goals, and 
often is a mother of children in high 
school. Forty to 60 percent of these 
women could be saved if they were 
motivated enough to use mammogram,” 
he said. 


Dr. Dinn listed the factors that con- 
verge and cause cancer. Age is one of 
them. As we get older, we increase our 
chances of cancer. This rise somehow 
tapers off at menopause. 

As pregnacy has a moderating effect on 
the tissue that develops breast cancer, 
women who have not had full pregnancy 
by the age of 28-30 are more suceptible 
to cancer. Finally, a person’s diet is an im- 
portant factor. 

The mammogram is not a painful ex- 
am, but some women can feel discomfort 
when they have their breasts compress- 


ed by the plexiglass. It is not dangerous, 
because of the low-dose of radiation. In 
fact, a person receives more radiation by 
flying cross-country in an airplane than 
from a mammogram. 

Dr. Dinn made those recommendations. 
A woman without breast symptoms, bet- 
ween the age of 35-40, should have an in- 
itial mammogram that will serve as a 
basis for future comparison. Between 40 
and 50, she should have it every year or 
two, and for those who are over 50, a 
mammogram a year is a necessity. 

Along with this screening, a woman 
should constantly practice the breast self- 
examination method, and see a physician 
on a regular basis. 

“Planning for this exceptional screen- 
ing program took a year and a half,”’ said 
Williamson, who spoke on the details of 
the campaign. Hospitals and care centers 
had to meet the Society’s Massachusetts 
criteria to be selected; qualification of the 
radiology team, the quality of image ob- 
tained, and the number of facilities and 
equipment available. 

Along with public service an- 
nouncements on television, print ads and 
posters, the Society will send 60,000 
volunteers, trained to spread the word, in- 
to a house to house crusade between April 
21 and 28. 

Volunteers will give their neighbors a 
coupon containing the phone number of 
the American Cancer Society’s Mam- 
mography. The breast test hotline which 
be open April 20, through May 1, from 8 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m. and May 2 and 3, from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


In late April, a phone bank is going to 
take place on Channel 2. By calling the 
breast hotline, women will speak to 
women phone bank volunteers about how 
they can obtain a mammogram, if they 
qualify. To participate, a woman must be 
over 35, not be pregnant nor nursing, and 
this must be her first mammogram. 


Women will also be given the names 
of facilities participating in this screen- 
ing program. Appointments will take 
place through May 11 — 22. Before get- 
ting the mammogram, these women will 
be given information on early detection 
guidelines, and will be taught the breast- 
self examination. : 


These women will receive the results in 
six weeks. Those who were found to have 
breast cancer will be notified by mail and 
phone calls, while copies of the results will 
be sent to their physicians. If she re- 
quests it, a woman will receive all the help 
she needs through the different steps 
she’s to take to be treated for the cancer. 


The list of the participating hospitals 
and care centers in the Merrimack Valley 
is: Amesbury Hospital, Amesbury; Hale 
Hospital, Haverhill; Lawrence General 
Hospital, Lawrence; Lowell General 
Hospital, St. John’s Hospital, and St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Lowell; Anna Jacques 
Hospital, Newburyport; Billerica X-Ray 
and Ultrasound, North Billerica; 
Women’s’ Health Care, West 
Newburyport; and Regional Health 
Center, Wilmington. 


scleroderma — the crippling skin disease 


One person’s fingers turn paintuuly 
blue, then white and numb in the cold. 
Even when not cold, the fingers are curl- 
ed under like clenched fists. Another’s 
facial skin has become taut and shiny; she 
has difficulty opening her mouth. One 
more has trouble breathing, another a 
frighteningly abnormal heart rhythm. 

One woman has joints which are pain- 
fully swollen and stiff as if arthritic, while 
another has problems swallowing and 
digesting food and has lost a great deal 
of weight. What these people all have in 
common is the uncommon disease, 
Scleroderma — the skin disease that 


ipo. 

leroderma, which literally means 
“hard skin,” is a chronic disease which af- 
fects as many as 300,000 people in the 


United States alone. Although the largest 
number of Scleroderma patients are 
women in their 20s through 50s, the 
disease affects both sexes and persons of 
ell ages from infants to the elderly. 

Scleroderma is a disorder of connective 
tissue and blood vessels characterized by 
an over-production of a protein called 
callogen by the connective cells of the 
body. When deposited in the skin or in 
body organs, the excess callogen causes 
thickening, hardening and loss of normal 
function. 

Scleroderma can involve the skin and 
internal organs. Its effects can range 
from very mild to life-threatening. The 
many different symptoms presented by 
the various forms of Scleroderma often 
make the diagnosis difficult. Its cause is 


Lead the 
Adventure 


still unknown and a cure is yet to be 
discovered. 


The common symptoms of Scleroder- 
ma vary greatly but may include: 

¢ gradual swelling with hardening or 
tightening of the skin. This may occur 
anywhere on the body, but is often first 
noticed in the hands and fingers. 

* spasms of the blood vessels of the 
fingers commonly manifested by color 
change, often with pain, upon exposure 
to cold and stress. 

¢ pain or stiffness of the joints. 

¢ swallowing difficulties and/or 
heartburn. 

¢ non-healing sores on the fingertips. 

¢ involvement of the internal organs. 
If this occurs, the major organs most like- 
ly to be affected are the gastro-intestinal 


66 


Its effects can range from very 
mild to life-threatening. 


tract, lungs, heart, kidneys. 

¢ A variety of non-specific complaints 
such as fatigue, weakness, or weight loss. 

June 8 — 13 has been designated as Na- 
tional Scleroderma Awareness Week. For 
more detailed information about 
Scleroderma, contact: The Scleroderma 
Association, P.O. Box 910, Lynnfield, 
MA 01940. Or call (617) 334-4910. 


Imagine catapulting from an aircraft carrier 
flight deck in an F-14 Tomcat and screaming 
through the sky at twice the speed of sound! 
Quite possible with at least 45 credit hours and 
good health. 

Your Navy representative will be on campus 
April 8, 1987 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
For more information call toll free: 

1-800-257-1919 


368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 
01834 


617-372-3085 


ROSE PAOLINO, owner ~~ 
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AIDS virus silent killer of newborns 


by Michele McCarthy 

What only a few years ago was con- 
sidered a disease afflicting gays and in- 
travenous drug addicts today sends 
shock waves through the entire 
population. 

By 1991, in the United States, an 
estimated 23,000 heterosexuals will be 
among the 270,000 cases of those suffer- 
ing AIDS. Statistics show that 179,000 
victims already will have died. Experts 
estimate that over 1.5 million Americans 
now carry the virus and that of these, at 
least 25-50 percent will contract the 
disease. 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome is a lethal disease which breaks 
down part of the body’s immune system, 
allowing normally defensible infections 
and cancers to overcome the body. The 
virus Human Immunodeficiency (HIV) is 
transmitted through intimate sexual con- 
tact involving the exchange of body 
fluids. Another form of transmission is 
the use of shared needles which have 
reservoirs of others’ blood. 

AIDS victims fall into certain high risk 
groups, although a number of exceptions 
is occurring. Statistics indicate 65 percent 
of the victims have been homosexual or 
bisexual men, while 25 percent have been 
intravenous drug users. Prostitutes, 
because of contact with bisexual men as 
well as infected needles, are at high risk. 
A preliminary study presented recently 
in Atlanta revealed over half of 22 pro- 
stitutes in a survey were carriers of 
AIDS. 

With heterosexuals accounting for four 
percent of AIDS cases, and countless 
thousands of carriers, the number of 
women getting AIDS is on the rise. 
Newborns of mothers with AIDS stand 


Family 
Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


File photo 
PAT KEPSCHULL, health services. 


a one in three chance of having been con- 
taminated by the virus while still in the 
mother’s womb. 


‘ No-cases of AIDS have been transmit- 
ted through casual contact (such as hug- 
ging, shaking hands, social kissing, 
coughing, sneezing or through rest room 
use). The virus is not transmitable 
through the skin. It has been detected in 
carriers’ saliva and tears; however, no in- 
fection of the virus is known to have oc- 
curred as a result of contact with these 
fluids. 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 


Student Tour Leaders 


If you are eligible or receiving work study, come to the Stu- 
dent Activities Office to find out how you can become an in- 
tegral part of our orientation and Open House Festivities. 


Statistics indicate 65 percent 
of the victims have been 
homosexual or bisexual men, 
while 25 percent have been in- 
travenous drug users. 


The AIDS virus is most often transmit- 
ted by carriers who show no symptoms 
of infection, and are unaware of their 
potential to spread the virus. Because of 
the virus’ long incubation period, carriers 
can develop AIDS years after their initial 
infection. 

Similarly, carriers can transmit the 
virus up to a decade after contracting it 
themselves. ‘‘When you sleep with some- 
one, you're sleeping with everyone that 
person has slept with for the past seven 
years,’ says Pat Kepschull, director of 
health services at Northern Essex. 


Since AIDS was first identified in 
1981, the federal government’s role in 
combating the problem has appeared to 
be lukewarm. The Reagan administration 
has consistently recommended an AIDS 
budget below that of the public health 
service recommendation. 

The administration’s recommendation 
for fiscal year 1987 was close to only half 
what Congress appropriated ($411 
million). The government has come under 
fire from the National Academy of 
Sciences who call for a $2 billion a year 
program by 1990. Now the administra- 
tion appears to be responding to critics 
and has recommended a 28 percent in- 
crease in AIDS 1988 funding, although 
only 25 percent of that amount would be 
used for education. 


air 
balloon? 


Colleges and universities nationwide 
have been trying to get the facts about 
AIDS across to students. At the begin- 
ning of this school year, there were fewer 
than 700 known cases on U.S. campuses, 
but experts and college officals are fear- 
ful of the number skyrocketing. 

There is concern that a majority of col- 
lege students, although likely to be more 
sexually active than others, are not pay- 
ing more attention to the problem. 

Recently, some schools, including Dart- 
mouth College, have distributed kits for 
protection from AIDS. Last month, of- 
ficials proposing such kits be given to 
students at Boston University, were 
restrained by President John Silber, who 
claimed the kits would only encourage 
promiscuity. 

At Northern Essex, the policy for 
educating students about AIDS is typical 
of that at most colleges, says Kepschull. 
Informative pamphlets are being 
distributed, information is being posted 
on bulletin boards, and forums are plann- 
ed for April and May. Individual ques- 
tions can be answered at the health 
sevices office, student center. 


Association meets 2nd 
Thursday of each month 


The Merrimack Valley Chapter of the 
American Diabetes Association meets the 
2nd Thursday of each month at the Salem 
Rehabilitation Center, Butler Street, 
Salem, N.H. Each month will feature a 
different speaker: heart specialists, 
podiatrists, dieticians, etc. They welcome 
diabetics, family and friends. There is no 
charge and refreshments will be served. 

For more information call 893-4952 or 
893-3245. 


All students volunteering to participate in the college’s May 
2 Open House will have the chance to take an hour-long ride 
high over Haverhill in a hot air balloon. Three rides will be set 
aside for volunteering students only, and there will be a raffle 
to determine who gets the rides. Students can volunteer to 
put up posters prior to the event, greet visitors and pass out 
Open House programs, give campus tours, work in the 
information booth, pass out helium balloons, or help with the 
entertainment series. Work Study eligible students will get 
paid, and all volunteering students will get an Open House 
T-shirt. All interested students should call Ernie Greenslade 
at 374-3862, library building, room A339, or Steve Michaud at 
374-3731, student center, room F122. 
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As of March 13, 1987 students at 
Northern Essex have access to a revised 
Student Grievance Procedure. The 
purpose of this procedure is to secure 
prompt and equitable resolution of 
student complaints and grievances. 
Grievances filed under this revised forum 
include, but are not limited to, matters 
under federal and state laws prohibiting 
discriminating educational practices, i.e., 
Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972, Section 504 of the 1973 
Rehabilitation Act, Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Amendment and Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 151C, Section 1. 


The Student Grievance Procedure and 
Student Grievance Procedure — Quick 
Reference Guide is available to all 
students at the Students Services Office. 

The procedural variations are briefly 
outlined below. In all cases the student 
must confer with the student grievance 
officer ‘before filing any written 
complaint. The Student Grievance Officer 
for Northern Essex Community College 
is Norman J. Landry, Dean of Student 
Services, Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 
01830; Telephone (617) 374—3625 

Cases of Physical Assault 
and Sexual Harassment 

Level One — Informal: 

Written complaint may be filed 
directly at Level One, Step Three, i.e., 
with the immediate supervisor of the 
individual grieved, not later than 30 
calendar days following the last day of 
the instructional period during which the 
incident occurred. 


Level Two — Formal: 

Step One — Student Grievance 
Committee — same as in general 
procedure. 

Step Two — President — same as in 
general procedure. 


Sport Cards 
Collectors’ Show 


Saturday, May 23, 1987 
9am. — 4 p.m. 
Student Center 
Admission is 25° 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Grade Appeals 
Level One — Informal: 

Written complaint must be filed at 
Level One, Step One, i.e., the instructor, 
not later than 30 calendar days following 
the last day of the instructional period 
when the grade was given unless the 
instructor is no longer employed by the 
College or is not available within the 
stated time period. In such cases the 
student may file directly with the 
appropriate division chairperson. 

Level Two — Formal: 

Not available — may only appeal to 
Level One, Step Three — provided that 
the immediate supervisor for purposes of 
Step Three shall confer with Academic 
Dean. 


All Other student Grievances 
Level One — Informal Procedures: 

Step One — students must first 
present their complaint orally and 
informally to the person against whom 
the complaint exists no later than 30 
calendar days from the date that he or she 
knew or should have known of the 
grievable act or inaction. 

Step Two — If the complaint is not 
resolved within 10 calendar days after 
presentation, the student may within the 
next 10 calendar days file a written 
complaint with the person whose actions 
he or she is grieving. The written 
complaint must be dated and delivered 
either by hand or by certified mail. 

Step Three — If the complaint is not 
resolved within 7 calendar days after 
receipt of the Step Two response or if no 
response is issued within 7 calendar days 
after it was due the student may appeal 
the written complaint to the immediate 
supervisor of the person(s) against whom 
the grievance is directed. A copy of the 
complaint must also be directed to the 


1/2 mile from exit 52 off Route 495. 
Baseball, football, hockey card dealers. 
Sports memorabilia. 

Food and soft drinks. 

Spacious exhibit hall area. 


60 tables available 


For more information and table reservations: 
call Steve Michaud at (617) 374-3731 or (603) 434-9675 


Northern Essex Community College 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 


appropriate Dean at this time. 
Level Two — Formal: 

Step One — Grievance Committee — 
If the complaint is not resolved within the 
period allowed at Level One, Step Three 
the student may present a formal written 
grievance, including a statement of the 
charges and any supporting evidence to 
the student Grievance Committee. 

Step Two — The President — 
Findings of the student Grievance 
Committee are automatically forwarded 
to the President of the College who shall 
issue his or her written decision within 
the next 30 calendar days. The President 
or designee may choose to hold a hearing 
prior to issuing his or her decision. 

Purpose 
The primary purpose of this procedure 

is to secure prompt and equitable 
resolution of student complaints and 
grievances. Grievances properly filed in 
this forum include, but are not limited to, 
matters arising under federal and state 
laws prohibiting discriminatory 
educational practices, i.e., Title [X of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, Section 
504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act, Title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Amendment 
and Massachusetts General Laws, 
Chapter 151C, Section 1, et seq. 
Customary channels of communication 
shall be used whenever feasible in seeking 
clarification of questions of concern 
before the grievance procedure is utilized. 
Every effort shall be made to maintain 
confidentiality at each level of this 
procedure in accordance with applicable 
law. 


Definitions 
Complaint — the informal, often 
unwritten stage of an allegation of 
mistreatment. 


Grievance procedures announced 


The primary purpose of this 
procedure is to secure prompt 
and equitable resolution of 
student complaints and 
grievances. 


Grievance — a written complaint filed 
by a student with the person designated 
by the President as Student Grievance 
Officer specifically alleging 
discrimination or an abridgement of his 
or her rights as a student. 

Student Grievance Officer — a College 
employee assigned responsibility for 
administering the student grievance 
procedure, including the maintenance of 
specified records. The Student Grievance 
Officer shall usually be either the Director 
of Affirmative Action or the Dean of 
Student Services except that if both of 
these individuals are persons against 
whom the grievance is filed, the President 
shall designate another college official to 
act as the Student Grievance Officer. 

Grievant — the student or students 
filing>the grievance. The grievant must 
have been a registered student of the 
College at the time of the alleged 
mistreatment. 

Time 

The number of days indicated at each 
level shall be considered as a maximum. 
Every effort should be made to expedite 
the process. Nevertheless, the specified 
time limits may be extended in 
extenuating circumstances by the 
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There’s more than 
one way to get 
a higher education 


You give us a month and two weeks in the summer and 


we'll give you: 


¢ free tuition to any state college or university. 
¢ a $1,500 to $2,000 cash bonus for critical skills. 
¢ anew G.I. Bill for students, $140 per month for 


36 months. 


¢ free air travel for all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
e job training for over 300 jobs. 
¢ agreat part-time jobs and good pay. 


By joining the Army Guard, you can earn the money 
for your college education. For two days a month and 
two weeks a year, you receive a handsome paycheck, 
a challenging future and the kind of experience that 
make your resume great reading material. 

The Army Guard will make college expenses finan- 
cially easier by offering $5,000 G.I. Bill towards tuition 
and books. Or if you have college loans, the Guard will 
assist you with up to $1,500 extra a year. 


For more information: 


MA ARNG Recruiter 
National Guard Amory 


Low St., Newburyport, MA 01950 


(617) 465-9172 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARMY, 


Natienal 
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Images of the homeless are often incorrect 


by Lynne Brown 


Who are the homeless? What picture 
comes to your mind? 

Perhaps it is Thanksgiving at the Pine 
Street Inn. Boston Mayor Raymond 
Flynn is serving turkey dinners to a 
group of hopeless looking old men. Or is 
it of a man living on top of a grate? This 
man is usually a black man who is sitting 
on his grate smiling at passers-by on the 
night before Christmas. 

Illustrations like that are misconcep- 

_ tions presented to us by the media. Rev. 
Tom Bentley stated at a presentation 
sponsored by the behavorial science club 
Wednesday, April 8. The typical homeless 
person is not the single adult male bet- 
ween 50 and 60 who appears 70 to 80 
because of alcoholism or another chronic 
health problem. 


Approximately 65 percent of the 
homeless in Massachusetts are women 
and their children, Bentley claimed. 


Grievance — from page 18 


immediate supervisor of the person 


against whom the grievance is directed, 
the President or his or her designee or by 
mutual agreement of the grievant and the 
person against whom the grievance is 
directed, provided that such extensions 
shall be confirmed in writing. 


Procedure 
Level One — Informal Procedures 
Customary channels of 


communications should be used in 
seeking clarification of questions of 
concern and in resolving complaints 
before the formal procedure is used. This 
is the informal stage where most 
complaints are resolved. For example, a 
student who has a complaint regarding 
a classroom incident customarily talks to 
or notifies the faculty member, then the 
Division Chairperson, if the complaint is 
not resolved. The student may consult 
with the Student Grievance Officer at any 
time prior to or during the grievance 
procedure and shall consult with Student 
Grievance Officer prior to filing any 
written complaint. The current Student 
Grievance Officer for Northern Essex 
Community College is Norman J. Landry, 
Dean of Student Services. 


Step One — Except in cases of 
alleged physical assault or sexual 
harassment, the grievant shall first 
present his or her complaint orally and 
informally to the person against whom 
the complaint exists. This should be done 
in a reasonable period of time, not 
exceeding thirty (30) calendar days from 
the date that the grievant knew or should 
have known of the grievable act or 
inaction. An individual who believes that 
he or she is the victim of sexual 
harassment or physical assault may 
initiate his or her complaint at Level One, 
Step Three, i.e., with the immediate 
supervisor of the person against whom 
the complaint exists, not later than thirty 
(30) calendar days following the 
instructional period when the alleged 
incident occurred. In all other cases, the 
Grievant shall first present his or her 
complaint at Level One, Steps One and 
Two. 

Step Two — If the complaint is not 
resolved within ten (10) calendar days 
after notice of the Step One complaint, 
the grievant may within ten (10) calendar 
days thereafter present in writing the 
allegations supporting the complaint 
including all of the known facts to the 
person against whom the complaint is 
directed. A complaint filed at this level 
shall specifically state that it is filed at 
Level One, Step Two. The grievant shall 
also date the document, retain a copy, and 
hand-deliver or send it by certified mail. 
The person against whom the complaint 
is directed shall forward a written Step 
‘Two response, if any, to the student 
within seven (7) calendar days after 
receipt of the Step Three complaint. 

Level Two — Formal Procedures 

Step One — Student Grievance 
Committee — If the complaint is not 
resolved within the period allowed at 


Pere eres 


The high visibility of the single adult 
male on the streets contributes to the 
misconceptions about the homeless. 
Every community has at least one in- 
dividual who is frequently seen wander- 
ing about its streets. This man is often 
not homeless but is a deinstitutionalized 
person who does have a home. 

Women are nearly invisible on the 
streets. They are virtually unnoticed as 
they wander about department stores and 
malls daily with their children, Bentley 
explained. The woman with the two dir- 
ty, screaming children you pass by while 
shopping at the mall may be 
homeless. 

Bentley defined homelessness as ‘‘the 
lack of safe, secure permanent housing.” 
People who are living under undesirable 
living conditions are considered homeless 
by Bentley. 

Bentley asked the audience what they 
would do if suddenly they lost their jobs. 
The typical response was to turn to fami- 


Level One, Step Three, the grievant may 
present a formal grievance in writing, 
including a statment of the charges and 
all supporting statements and evidence, 
to the Student Grievance Officer within 
ten (10) calendar days after receipt of the 
supervisor’s decision. The Student 
Grievance Officer shall arrange a meeting 
of the Student Grievance Committee 
within fourteen (14) calendar days 
following receipt of the grievance and 


ly or friends for help. 

A family support system is simply not 
there for thousands of people in 
Massachusetts. Many homeless people 
can’t just go home because they never 
had a home even as children, Bentley 
said. 

We should “move tax shelter money 
over into real sheltering,’ Bentley claim- 
ed. Delivering affordable housing is the 
treatment for the disease of homeless. 

In 1908 30,000 people lived in boarding 
houses in Boston. The old boarding 
houses of the 1900s have been torn down 
or converted to condominuims which con- 
tributes to the housing crisis. 

Rental units are not being built. ‘‘The 
working poor are in competition for a few 
rental units,’’ Bentley asserted. 

The increase in population has brought 
a larger demand to the housing market. 
The baby boomers have entered the hous- 
ing market and the housing crisis is af- 
fecting the upper middle class. ‘The 


shall provide a copy of all written 
supporting statements and evidence 
presented at the lower steps to each 
member of the Committee at least 
twenty-four (24) hours prior to the 
hearing. The Committee shall render its 
findings and any recommendations 
within seven (7) calendar days following 
said hearing. 

The Chairperson on the committee 
shall be responsible for conducting the 


The final exam 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


I'd be interested in a university in the heart of Boston 
that offers me extensive academic facilities and real 
career experiences. 


Id like to make an average of $7,100 a year while 
earning my degree. 


I want to pursue my choice of over 70 undergraduate 
programs offered by 8 colleges within the same 
university. 


children of the middle class are under 
seige,’”’ Bentley said. 

This situation makes Bentley op- 
timistic that the housing crisis will soon 
be solved. Approximately 80 percent of 
the money held in savings is by people 60 
or older in America. The families of the 
people who can provide money to solve 
the crisis are now being touched by the 
housing crisis. 


Bentley wants people to stop talking 
about the Great Depression. ‘‘There is a 
depression right in their midst and their 
children are right in the middle of it.” 

Bentley is the director of Emmaus 
House, a 24 hour shelter in Haverhill. The 
lecture was attended by 18 people and 
organized by Prof. James Canino, club 
advisor. 


The next lecture sponsored by the club 
is ‘‘Understanding Your Dreams,” by 
Mary Jane Gilleppie Wednesday April 15, 
at noon in C-361. 


hearing and drafting the decision of the 
committee, but shall vote only in the 
event of a tie. 

Deliberations of the grievance com- 
mittee shall be confidential and held in 
closed session.-All hearings shall be clos- 


(Continued on page 24) 


If any of these statements are true for you, then maybe you 
should think about transferring to Northeastern University. North- 
eastern’s Cooperative Plan of Education alternates periods of class- 
room study with paid professional employment experience. So 
you'll have the education you need and the experience you want. 
It’s an education that really works. For more information about 
transferring to Northeastern, call toll-free, 


1-800-228-2028, ext. 67. 


Northeastern University 
Education that works. 
Eight colleges offering programs in: Arts and Sciences * Business 


Administration * Computer Science * Criminal Justice * Education » 
Engineering * Engineering Technology * Health Professions 


Department of Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA.02115. An Equal Opportunity University. 
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Ryan to declare business week at NECC 


JEAN POTH, chairperson of the division 
of business. 


MAYOR WILLIAM RYAN will proclaim April 
12-18 national education for business week. 


Luncheon planned for 
for returning students 


Part of the International Studies program 


by Darlene Beal 

A luncheon will be held for participants 
of the International Studies Program and 
its committee April 29 from noon to 2 
p.m. 


“This is an opportunity for returning 
students to share their observations and 
experiences with those students who will 
be leaving,” Usha Sellers, co-chairperson 
of the International Studies Program 
said. 

Sellers said that more students are 
scheduled to attend colleges in London, 
Italy, and Spain for the fall 1987 and 
spring 1988 semesters. 


Directly following the luncheon there 
will be a meeting of the International 
Studies screening committee and new ap- 
plicants. The screening committee, con- 


This is an opportunity for 
returning students to share 
their observations and ex- 
periences with those students 
who will be leaving. 


sisting of George Bailey, Usha Sellers, 


and Bonnie Flythe, is concluding its two 
year term. President Dimitry will be an- 
nouncing the appointments of the next 
committee who will also serve a two year 
term. 

“The luncheon is a chance for the presi- 
dent and the co-chairpersons to thank the 
outgoing committee for its work and 
welcome in the new committee,’’ Sellers 
said. 


Tuesday, April 14, at noon in the Presi- 
dent’s Dining Room, located in the stu- 
dent center, Northern Essex Communtiy 
College President John R. Dimitry and 
members of the college’s business facul- 
ty will accept a proclamation from 
Haverhill Mayor William Ryan, proclaim- 
ing the week of April 12—18 national 
education for Business Week at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

Northern Essex offers associate’s 
degrees in accounting, banking, business 
management, business management with 
concentrations in data processing, 
materials management, real estate, or 
retail, business transfer, food service 


USHA SELLERS, co-chairperson of the 
International Studies Program. A lun- 
cheon will be held for participants April 
29 from noon to 2 p.m. 


. Members of the college’s 
business faculty will accept a 
proclamation from Haverhill 
Mayor William Ryan. 


& 6 


management, materials management, 
and medical record technology. 

For more information on this event, call 
the Public Information office at 374-3862. 


DCE students’ 
transfer night 
set for April 16 


The division of continuing education 
and community services at Northern 
Essex Community College will hold a 
Transfer Evening for continuing educa- 
tion students and the public April 16, 
from 6 to 8:30 p.m. in the foyer of the 
liberal arts building. 

Approximately 20 public and private 
colleges from Greater Boston, the Mer- 
rimack Valley and southern New Hamp- 
shire will participate in the Transfer 
Evening and their representatives will be 
available to answer questions and provide 
information about their colleges. 

All those who are interested in continu- 
ing their education at any of the nearby 
four-year colleges are welcome to attend 
the Transfer Evening. 


Haverhill, MA 


JOB FAIR 


Wednesday 
April 29, 1987 


9a.m. — 1:30 p.m. 
in the 
Liberal Arts Building Lobby 
Health Career Opportunities 
in “B” Building 


Approximately 70 companies will attend 
sponsored by the Office of Cooperative Education & Placement 
and Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


a new career? 


looking for a 
full-time or a 
part-time job? 
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NECC offers electives 


Humanities and 
literature electives 


Four sections of the Introduction to 
Humanities course are being offered this 
fall. Through thematically selected works 
of literature, film, music, art, religion, and 
philosophy, this team-taught course 
focuses on the individual's relationship to 
community (ethics, values, justice) as ex- 
plored in the traditional and non- 
traditional intellectual and artistic 
heritage of humanity. Teams teaching the 
course include C. Sanderson and A. 
Laszlo, L. Kraus and P. Boxer, R. Cortise 
and E. Mawhinney, and E. Hope- 
McCarthy and B. Flythe. 

Offering the Introduction to Poetry 
course is E. Hope-McCarthy. The one 
semester course stresses close critical 
reading and discussion of selected short 
stories written by nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century authors from around the 
world, with special emphasis on works by 
American writers. 

P. Bellairs will be teaching Women’s 
Lives Recorded and Imagined. The 
course is a study of women’s lives, 
primarily in women’s words, through 
biography, journals, letters and fiction. 
Included, as written materials permit, are 
women from all walks of life: famous, in- 
famous and previously unknown, explor- 
ing both historic and imaginative limits 
set on women’s selfhood. Students will 


develop critical perspectives on uses of 
literacy sources and apply what they 
learn to contemporary women’s lives. 

G. Brahm will teach The American 
Novel with reading and discussion of 
significant novels of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Included among the 
authors considered are Twain, Melville, 
Hawthorne, Crane, Dreiser, Henry 
James, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, Anderson, 
Hemingway, Salinger, Faulkner, Bellow, 
Flannery, and O’Connor. 


Commercial art electives 


Drawing | is an introduction to the pro- 
blems, techniques, and materials of draw- 
ing. Each class project will focus on a dif- 
ferent aspect of visual perception, visual 
composition, and artists’ materials. The 
instructors are N. Ribner and R. 
Newman. 

Color and Design taught by Newman, 
is a foundation course for looking at col- 
or through its physical properties as well 
as its expressive functions. The class will 
explore the properties of value, hue, and 
intensity. The student will deal with pro- 
blems in manipulating color as well as 
mixing it. Concern will be for the process 
of taking a color concept from ideas to 
finished forms. There will be emphasis on 
clarity of concept through quality of 
craftmanship. 

Introduction to Graphic Design, 
taught by K. Latourelle, is to develop 


Pre-registration underway 
for upcoming fall term 


Academic advising and pre-registration 
is underway for students planning to 
return to Northern Essex in the fall. 
Students are to meet with their faculty 
advisers to decide about which courses 
they will need to sign up for September 
classes. 

After going over transcripts and cur- 
rent schedules, and checking program re- 


Wastewater 
set to begin 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Industrial Wastewater program has been 
recognized for having a higher percentage 
of this year’s graduates pass the state 
certification test than any of the other 
seven industrial wastewater programs in 
the state. 

The Industrial Wastewater program 
was created at the college at the request 
of area industry, and is designed to pro- 
vide training in industrial wastewater 
operations, preparing participants for en- 
try level jobs and employment upgrading. 
Funded by Bay State Skills Corporation 
and private sector donations, the pro- 
gram includes two four-credit courses 
focusing on the physical/chemical treat- 
ment of industrial operations. 


Passing their state certification exams 
were: John Burkitt, Andover; James 
Carey, Dracut; Ronald Costanzo, 


quirements as listed in the catalogue, ad- 
visers and students must complete the 
process before April 24. Students will not 
have to pay any tuition or fees but will 
be billed with payment due in early July. 

Students, when completing conferences 
with advisers, are to take copies of their 
registration forms to the Registrar’s 
Office. 


programs 
this week 


Haverhill; John DeDus, Lawrence; Teresa 
Haines, Salisbury; James Lafond, 
Methuen; Robert McNabb, Ayer; Ber- 
nard Powell, Woburn; Michael Putnam, 
Amesbury; Dennis Roaf, Salisbury; Clif- 
ford Seymour, North Andover; Stephen 
Sideri, Methuen; William Torla, Methuen; 
Charles Usher, Amesbury; and Mark 
Welch, Malden. 


Ken Pelletier, coordinator of the In- 
dustrial Wastewater program, attributes 
the program’s success to innovative pro- 
gramming which includes field trips to 
local wastewater treatment systems, both 
industrial and municipal, guest lecturers, 
laboratory work, and demonstrations. 


Industrial Wastewater programs will 
begin the week of April 13 and also next 
fall. For more information, call Pelletier 
at 374-3695. 


Engineering Department offers 


Special Topics 


The Engineering Department is offer- 
ing a four credit hour course under 
Special Topics (Fall 87 only) in Engineer- 
ing Mechanics which does not appear on 
the Master Schedule. 


The course is one course that covers 
both Status and Dynamics in one 
semester and is for non-civil and non- 


mechanical- students, - (Primarily. E.E.. - - 


COUrse 


students should take it.) Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering students must 
take the Eng. Mech. I (ET6651) and Eng. 
Mech. II (ET6652) sequence as present- 
ly offered. The same prerequisites apply 
for the new course as for ET6651. 

The course meets Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday at 1 p.m. Steve Pro- 
ietti is the instructor. If you have ques- 


tions, -call -ext.-38B1 i» 


basic skills in design, color and concepts 
of visual communication from rough ideas 
to final presentation for commercial 
reproduction. Consideration will be given 
to the tools and media used in advertis- 
ing design, layout and paste-up, and 
specific problems in graphic design in- 
cluding lettering and typography. 

A course on Illustration will give ex- 
posure to a variety of media used in com- 
mercial illustration including book, 
newspaper and current events. Develop- 
ing drawing skills is an integral part of 
the course. The history of illustration will 
be presented in order to understand it as 
communication from concept to finished 
product. The teacher is T. Cargan. 

Intermediate Graphic Design, taught 
by R. Trussell, will focus on basic graphic 
design skills applied to commercial 
reproduction, with attention to the func- 
tion of advertising in our society. Effec- 
tive use of image, lettering and color in 
layout and design will be a primary con- 
sideration. Specific areas covered include 
logo and corporate identity, graphic il- 
lustration of book jackets and record 
covers, product labeling, brochures, and 
others. 

Advanced Graphic Design, also taught 


by Trussell, will be a continuation of the 
Introductory and Intermediate Graphic 
Design course. Emphasis will be on 
developing a greater expertise in the use 
of materials and techniques and an 
enhanced ability to conceptualize. There 
will be lectures and projects concerning 
the use of type in ad layouts, books and 
design of book covers as well as other 
applications. 

Students will learn how to specify for 
the above projects. Computer graphics 
will be an integral part of this semester’s 
work, with specific projects to be done on 
the MacIntosh computer. Output from 
the LaserWriter will be used in some pro- 
jects for the final camera-ready art work. 
Emphasis will be placed on real-world 
applications. 

Figure Drawing will give the student 
the chance to draw from a live model. 
Classes will explore different approaches 
to figure drawing, covering a variety of 
techniques and concepts (gesture draw- 
ing, contour line drawing, form, light and 
shade, movement). Students will be en- 
couraged to experiment with a variety of 
materials, and to enlarge the scale of their 
work as the semester progresses. N. 
Ribner is the instructor. 


PRODUCTION 


Here's what you'll enjoy: 


Free uniform 


No experience required, 


we'll provide training. 


Good pay with bonus incentive plan 
Flexible working hours 


(] Opportunity for permanent employment 


APPLY IN PERSON at Canobie Lake Park 
at the Marriott Food Service Office 
under the roller coaster. 


Marriott corporation 


Food Service Management 


An equal opportunity employer, M/F 
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House, May 2. 


Balloonmeister — from page one 


The event will feature a morning launch 
just after dawn and an early morning 
flight lifting at about 5:30 p.m. The flight 
times are regulated by the FAA which 
permits balloons to fly only for three 
hours after sunrise and before sunset. The 
reason for this is to avoid the strong up 
and down thermal drafts created by the 
midday sun. 

As balloonmeister, Lappies’ most im- 
portant role takes place on the day of the 
launch. He is in charge of making sure 
FAA regulations are followed and also 
monitors weather conditions to ensure a 
safe flight. The individual balloon pilots 
make the final decision whether to fly or 
not. 


Ideal weather conditions for balloon- 
ing are a clear day with no precipitation 
and winds from four to six miles per hour. 
The balloons will not take off if the winds 
go over 10 mph. In case of poor weather 


| 


May 2, a rain date has been set the follow- 


ing day. 

As federally-licensed aircraft, balloons 
must fly 1,000 feet above a populated 
area. They are capable of reaching 14,000 
feet but must stay beneath 3,000 feet for 
the Northern Essex launch due to flight 
patterns of nearby Boston Logan 
Airport. 

Perhaps the most unpredictable aspect 
of hot air ballooning is the landing site. 


Due to variations in wind speed and 
direction, a pilot must keep an eye peled 
for a suitable landing site — ideally an 
open field or parking lot. 


A ground recovery crew in radio con- 
tract with the pilot follows the balloon in 
a chase vehicle. It is the ground crew’s 
responsibility to race ahead and obtain 
permission from the property owner once 
a landing site is chosen. 


PR photo 
ROCK AND ROLL with the Souls when they bring their guitar drenched music to Open 
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Sky’s the LIMIT — trom page one 


“You'll have to be an early riser to see 
the morning launch,” he said. Balloon 
flights are regulated by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration which only permits 
the balloons to be in the air for three 
hours after sunrise and three hours before 
sunset, he said. Early risers can attend 
a pancake breakfast after the lift off and 
before participating in the rest of the 
day’s events. 

All balloons will be flown by licensed 
pilots. Local businesses will help sub- 
sidize the open house by sponsoring in- 
dividual balloons. There will be a raffle for 
one balloon ride at the open house. 


The balloons will not take off if it is 
raining or too windy, according to Lap- 
pies. The final decision is determined by 
the balloonist’s safety officers. All other 


events, except the kite flying, will be held 
Saturday rain or shine. 

In addition to all of the activities, pre- 
sent and prospective students interested 
in enrolling for summer and fall credit and 
non-credit courses will be able to do so 
during the open house. Representatives 
from the financial aid and admissions of- 
fices will be available. 


There is plenty of free parking on cam- 
pus and buses will be chartered to take 
people without transportation from Cen- 
tral Catholic High School in Lawrence to 
the college. Northern Essex is located 
just off Route 495, exit 52. If you have 
any questions or would like to receive a 
program of events, call the Open House 
Hotline at 374-3863. 


Ser Sh > SS a STREET SETI ST SS 


“Land-owners relations are probably 
the most important thing to learn if you 
want to go hot air ballooning,’ em- 
phasizes Lappies. ‘The balloons cause no 
damage, but courtesy and respect for a 
person’s property are essential if you 
want to be welcomed back.” 

Mindful of their manners, balloonists 
have a tradition of sharing a champagne 
toast with the property owner after a suc- 
cessful landing. 


Because winds in this area tend to be 
northeasterly, the balloons launched from 
Northern Essex most likely will land in 
Haverhill or anearby community such as 
Merrimac, West Newbury, Amesbury, or 
Newbury. 

Lappies, who took his two-week old 
daughter up in a balloon says, ‘‘Few peo- 
ple realized how much control the pilot 
really has. We can control altitude up and 
down to the inch; it’s left and right we 


are: 


Elections will take place 
Wednesday, April 15 to Friday, April 17 


from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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have a little trouble with.”’ 

In addition to organizing balloon rallies 
throughout New England, Ed and his 
wife Mary Ann, own and operate an FAA 
approved balloon repair station. Much 
like a car or any other vehicle, balloons 
can suffer minor damage and need to be 
serviced about every 300 miles of flying 
time. 

Their business, Ballooning Adventures, 
is one of seven balloon manufacturers in 
the United States, and turns out about 
12 balloons a year. 


To promote the sport of ballooning, 
Lappies has appeared on the ABC TV 
Sportsman series and on many other 
radio and television programs. 

His words of advice for spectators plan- 
ning to attend the May 2 Northern Essex 
rally is, “Come early. Part of the excite- 
ment at a balloon rally is watching the 
crews prepare the launching.” 


David O’Keefe Newburyport, liberal arts 
Paul Vitagliano Wakefield, liberal arts 
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Attention Students 


Two candidates for the 
Board of Trustee 
student representative 
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Marvelous Sugar Ray Leonard 


Middleweight 
comes back 


by Paul Vitagliano 

Ding .. . the bell sounded, ending the 
long awaited and highly publicized, 
“Destiny in the Desert.’ Ironically, that 
same bell could have symbolized the final 
chapter in the careers of the two most 
prestigious and storied prizefighters of 
our time. 


The closing chapter of the Marvin 
Hagler legacy leaves a taste of bitterness. 
The man terrorized his weight class for 
11 years, six years as champion. But all 
those victories, the knockouts, mean 
nothing now, for he could not defeat 
Leonard, the man who could have 
cemented Hagler’s place in boxing. 

On the other hand, Leonard’s tale is 
now complete. In an ending that would 
have Hollywood scriptwriters embarrass- 
ed, Leonard lifted himself to a level of 
pugilistic deity that is set aside for a 
select few. 


April 6, Leonard confounded boxing ex- 
" perts by coming out of retirement and do- 
ing what no one in 11 years had done — 
beat Hagler. There were three significant 
factors to Leonard’s success. First, he 
threw light combinations, then quickly 
danced away from Hagler. This 
frustrated the champion. 


SUGAR RAY’S STRATEGY — stick and move, hit and run. 


Secondly, when the bull-like Hagler was 
able to close in, the elusive Leonard clin- 
ched Hagler, nullifying his strength. 
Finally, later in the fight when it ap- 
peared he might wilt, Leonard exhibited 
the intestinal fortitude of a true champion 
— throwing furious flurries in an effort 
to impede Hagler’s attack. 


Leonard certainly won the fight. But to 
be fair, it was apparent that either Hagler 
had one of the worst strategies in ring 
history or his skills had deteriorated. It 
is probably that both bad planning and 
age led Hagler to his demise. 


He was not the Marvelous Marvin 


The name _ Hagler is 
syonymous with aggression 
and intensity, yet Hagler 
seemed patient and 
methodical. 
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Hagler one is used to seeing. The name 
Hagler is syonymous with aggression and 
intensity, yet Hagler seemed patient and 
methodical. 

Leonard never really hurt Hagler, but 
Hagler seemed content to land a couple 
of blows and walked through his punches. 
What happened to those clean, crisp com- 
binations, Marv? 

One can only wonder what the outcome 
would be if the fight went 15 rounds in- 
stead of 12. Or if it took place two years 
ago, or if Hagler had come to fight. 


It’s all hindsight. For no one can take 
anything away from Leonard. He pulled 
off a huge upset and completed the 
greatest comeback in history. Hopefully, 
he will retire, forever preserving his 
Hollywood story. Hopefully, Hagler will 
retire also. Even with this defeat, he will 
always be known as a great champion and 
he deserves nothing less. 


Losers are winners in NHL draft rules 


by Ken Morgan 

In the final month of the NHL regular 
season, awareness was projected on the 
activity of the Vancouver Canucks. In the 
Vancouver watch, we’d ask “‘How’d Van- 
couver do last night?” Then say, “Darn, 
Buffalo lost again.” 


Buffalo will have the right to pick first 
in the upcoming NHL draft> The Sabres 
lost four of their last six games, and when 
their playoff possibilities crumbled, they 
crumbled. 

Vancouver, on the other hand, bowed 
out of the playoffs on fire. They were 
unbeaten in eight of their last ten games 
of the season, and though it wasn’t 
enough to beat out the LA Kings for a 
playoff spot, Vancouver should enter next 
season as a much improved team. 


What’s all this about? The Vancouver 
watch was due to the Bruins owning the 
Canuck’s first round draft pick. Last 
summer, Vancouver made what now is 
considered a “lopsided trade.’”’ They gave 
up forward Cam Neely and their first 
round draft pick to obtain Barry Peder- 
son from the B’s. Therefore, the team 
which finishes with the worst overall 
record picks first in the draft. 

Junior hockey sensation, Pierre 
Turgeon, will most likely be chosen first 
by Buffalo, but the big hope was that 
Vancouver would finish with the worst 
record so the Bruins could have a big goal 
scorer such as Turgeon. The young player 
set the Quebec League on fire with his 
scoring ability. ; 


New Jersey finished with the second 


worst overall record, so they will pick se- 
cond, and Vancouver follows, leaving 
Boston to pick third. 

Whether Buffalo will choose Turgeon 
or not is a good question. Brendan Shan- 
nahan is also a hot prospect out of junior 
hockey, so he could be chosen first. The 
Bruins, however, can toss these two 
players out of their mind because they 
both should be picked before their own 
rights. 

If Buffalo does choose Turgeon, 
wouldn’t it be ironic seeing the B’s and 
Sabres clash eight times during the 
regular season? Turgeon should be suc- 
cessful wherever he plays, but it would be 
a thorn in the Bruin’s side if Buffalo does 
chose him. 


New England scout Joey Lyons wat- 


ched Turgeon play in the Quebec League 
and said that he isn’t very defensive 
minded. Offensively, Lyons felt Turgeon 
would be an asset, but he also didn’t con- 
sider him ready for the NHL because he 
isn’t a two way hockey player. 


This time it would benefit the Bruins 
to choose just a “‘scoring machine.” In the 
past, Harry Sinden has chosen some less 
than thrilling prospects, such as Gord 
Kluzak over Brian Bellows. This time it 
would be best to grab a goal scorer anc 
be less defensive minded. 


After Turgeon and Shannahan, if 
should be a difficult decision for Sinden 
Should he go with a defenseman or a hig) 
scoring forward? Let’s hope it’s a goo: 
choice, and let’s also hope Lyons is coi 
rect about Turgeon. 
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Look at the bright side .. . we could be in Buffalo ~ 


by Paul Vitagliano 

There is trouble in Paradise. The 
Boston sports scene which just a couple 
of months ago could lay claim to being 
the best sports town in the United States 


is now floundering and on the ropes. The 
short-lived glory seems to be coming to 
an end. 


This sudden rash of losses is un- 


characteristic of Boston. Hub fans are us- 
ed to winners and are in dire need for one. 
There have been times when victories 
were not abundant, but there was always 
one team the city could look to. Right 
now there are none. 

The Bruins all season have been scrap- 
py but inconsistent. Right now they are 
losing to Montreal, a team they have not 
beaten in a playoff series since the 40s. 
With Vancouver becoming hot at the end 
of the season, the Bruins (who own the 
Vancouver draft pick) finish out of the 
running for ‘franchise’ players Pierre 
Turgeon and Brendon Shanihan. Luck is 
not with the hockey players. 


The Red Sox are looking hopeless — 
the dissension that plagues “‘near’’ cham- 
pionship teams seems to have found its 
own little niche with the boys from Fen- 
way. Staff Ace Roger Clemens is back, 
but Rich Gedman probably won't be un- 
til May and the team has yet to gel. A 0-3 
start is not disastrous, however, and the 
Red Sox still have the talent to make a 
decent bid to defend their championship. 

All Hagler’s hard work is for nought, 
because of uni 


This sudden rash of losses is 
uncharacteristic of Boston. 
Hub fans are used to winners 
and are in dire need for one. 


mance against a surprisingly sharp Sugar 
Ray Leonard. Leonard’s defeat of the 
seemingly unbeatable Hagler just 
epitomizes the state of Beantown sports. 

Even the usually reliable Celtics, 
unstoppble just a year ago, seem ex- 
hausted and can’t buy a victory on the 
road. Unless they are rejuvenated and get 
a little (or maybe a lot) of the luck of the 
Green, they won’t even come close to 
repeating as champions. 


bes Oh well, look at the bright side. 
We Ob well, lool at ina beleit 
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ed; provided, however, that the grievant 
and the person(s) against whom the 
grievance is directed shall be invited to 
be present. The Grievant and the per- 
son(s) grieved shall have the right to 
bring a representative and any necessary 
witnesses to the hearing, provided further 
that additional witnesses may be invited 
to the hearing by the Committee. Any 
witness may be isolated from the 
testimony of other witnesses at the sole 
discretion of the Committee. 


Hearings before the Committee shall 
not be subject to the formal rules of 
evidence. In all cases, however, the hear- 
ing shall be conducted in a fair and im- 
partial manner. 


Copies of the findings and reeommen- 
dations of the grievance committee shall 
be forwarded by the Student Grievance 
Officer to the grievant, the person against 
whom the grievance is directed, and the 
President or his or her designee. A copy 
shall be maintained by the College for not 
more than seven (7) years. 


No further issues may be added by 
either the grievant or the individual 
against whom the grievance has been fil- 
ed subsequent to Level One, Step Three. 
Either party may, however, provide 
within seven (7) calendar days following 
receipt of the Committee's findings, pro- 
vided that he or she shall also provide a 
copy of any additional written evidence 
to the other party. 

Step Two — The president or 
Designee — Within thirty (30) calendar 
days after the grievance committee issues 
its findings and recommendations, the 
President or designee shall evaluate all 
the evidence and make his or her decision, 
in writing, to all concerned parties. The 
President or designee may in his or her 
sole discretion conduct a hearing prior to 


rendering a decision. If a hearing is held, 
it shall b e closed, but the grievant and 
the person(s) grieved shall be invited and 
may each bring a representative. The 
decision of the President or designee shall 
be final and binding on all parties. 


Membership of the College Student 
Grievance Committee 

¢ One classified employee; 
¢ One administrator; 
¢ One faculty or professional staff 
unit member 
¢ One student; and the fifth member 
from the same identifiable group as 
the person against whom the 
grievance has been filed. 

Each member shall be appointed by the 
President from among the 
recommendations submitted by the 
appropriate Deans. 

In cases of discrimination as they apply 
to Title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendments, Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Amendment, Section 504 of the 
1973 Rehabilitation Act, or other 
applicable federal or state anti- 
discrimination law, the Affirmative 
Action Officer shall be a non-voting sixth 
member of the Committee. The Student 
Grievance Officer shall also attend the 
confidentiality of those meetings. 

Service on the Committee shall be 
voluntary, provided that a member who 
has a personal interest in the particular 
grievance shall be ineligible to serve on 
the Grievance Committee. 

Rules for Committee Hearings 


The following rules shall govern all 
hearings before the College Student 
Grievance Committee: 

Each newly impanelled committee 
shall meet prior to conducting a hearing 
to select a committee chairperson from 
among its members. Selection shall be 
made by a simple majority vote. 


Grade Appeals 
Complaints or grievances filed in con- 

nection with assigned grades represent a 

special case within the grievance pro- 
cedure. Grading reflects careful and™ 
leliberate assessment of a student's per- 
formance by instructing professional(s). 
As such decisions are necessarily 
judgmental, the substance of those deci- 
sions may not be delegated to the 
grievance process. Nevertheless, the Col- 
lege recognizes that in rare cases the pro- 
cess of grading may be subject to error 
or injustice. 


Except as otherwise provided by a 
separate grade appeals procedure for 
clinical progr..ms as approved by the 
President of the College, a student who 
alleges an error or injustice in the grading 
process may employ the grievance pro- 
cedures described in Level One, Step One 
through Three, above; provided that the 
appropriate Dean for these purposes shall 
be the Academic Dean. No complaint 
challenging a grade may be initiated later 
than thirty (30) calendar days following 
the last day of the instructional period for 
which the grade was granted. If the facul- 
ty member who assigned the challenged 
grade is no longer employed by the Col- 
lege or is not available within the 
timelines specified, the student may in- 
itiate his or her complaint with the ap- 
propriate Division Chairperson. If at any 
level substantial evidence of error is pro- 
duced, the grading process may be 
remanded to the instructor of record for 
reassessment. If the instructor of record 
is no longer available, the grading process 
shall instead be reassessed by the ap- 
propriate division chairperson or his or 
her designee. 

Hearing and Decisions 

At each of the above levels, the grie- 
vant and the person against whom the 
grievance is directed shall be afforded the 
opportunity to be present and to be 
heard. In addition, each party may pre- 
sent, examine, .and cross-examine 


witnesses. All decisions and/or recom- 
mendations shall be given to both parties. 


Collateral Rights of Person (s) 
Grieved by Students 


If the recommendations made at any 
level of the grievance procedure result in 
sanctions against college employees, 
these measures shall be regarded as ad- 
ministrative actions subject to all condi- 
tions of applicable collective bargaining 
agreements and College and/or Board of 
Regents’ personnel policies. 


Alternative Forums 

Filing a grievance in accordance with 
the procedures herein detailed in no way 
abrogates the student's right to file com- 
plaints with the appropriate state and 
federal agencies or with the court. 
However, once the Grievant initiates pro- 
ceedings in any other forum his or her 
rights to proceed under the student 
grievance procedure are waived. 

For purposes of filing federal level 
charges of discrimination under Title IX 
of the 1972 Education Amendments, Sec- 
tion 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act 
or Title VI of the 1964 Civil Right Act, 
students may contact the federal office 
for Civil Rights, McCormack Post Office 
and Court House, Post Office Square, 
Boston, MA 02109. Inquiries may also be 
directed to the College’s Director of Af- 
firmative Action, Stephen Fabbrucci, 
Northern Essex Community College, 
Elliott Way, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
01830; (617) 374-3923. 

Withdrawal 

> Students may withdraw their informal 
or formal complaints at any time. 
Withdrawal may be accomplished in 
writing or by oral agreement confirmed 
in writing. 

Reprisals 

The College shall not interfere, restrain, 
or coerce any student in the exercise of 
his or her rights under this grievance pro- 
cedure and/or his or her participation in 
any grievance proceedings. 


HELP WANTED 
Retail Sales Help 


Polo Ralph Lauren Factory Store 
will be hiring full time sales help 


Experience preferred in better 
men’s and women’s apparel. 
Excellent benefits offered. 


Interviews to be held at our store: 


15 Union Street, Lawrence, MA 01840 
(617) 683-4204 — (617) 794-0594 


